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THE WEEK. 


_ Puptic opinion, writes a correspondent from 
Vienna, appears now to be favourable both to the 
principles and prospects of the new Reform Bill, which 
is based upon universal manhood suffrage. On Mon- 
day in conversation with one of the delegates (Dr. 
Kramarz) the Emperor said with great emphasis, 
“The suffrage reform must be carried through; 
another appeal to the country cannot be made under the 
old system.” The Socialists are delighted by this fresh 
manifestation of the Emperor’s conversion to demo- 
cracy, and itis generally held that a measure for which 
the Kaiser and the extremist section of Radicals are 
equally enthusiastic is almost certain to be carried. 
The new Cabinet creates a good impression. It is the 
first: real attempt that has been made to construct a 
Parliamentary Ministry since Taaffe corrupted Austrian 
politics nearly forty years ago. The Premier, it is true, 
has worked his way up the political ladder as a civil 
servant, but the principal members of his Cabinet 
are Parliamentarians. Derschatta, the Railway 
Minister, is leader of the Volks Partei, the strongest 
German party in the Reichsrath. Kolitowski, the 
Finance Minister, an extremely able man, represents 
the Polish Club. Two of the Ministers are Czechs. 
Prade, the German Minister for Bohemia and Moravia, 
is a man of humble origin and great parts from whom 
very much may be expected. Upon the whole it may 
be said that the new Premier has done the best he 
could under the circumstances. It is a pity that his 
choice is so much restricted by the absurdly small 
number of portfolios, which makes it impossible for a 
Prime Minister of Austria to give adequate 
representation to men of the various groups 
on which he depends for support. Never- 
theless, an important beginning has been made, and if 
the Reform Bill is passed great developments may be 
expected after the General Election, which must take 
place in the autumn. The anti-Hungarian riot 
organised by the Christian Socialists last Sunday in 
Vienna is an unpleasant incident, but its importance 
must not be exaggerated. 

At Tuesday’s sitting of the new French chamber 
the Ministry unfolded its programme, which is long and 
not unambitious and fairly represents the policy of M. 
Clémenceau. The tradition of peace abroad and anti- 
clericalism at home is endorsed and emphasised. First 
place is given to the announcement of an income-tax, 
which is to fall differently upon earned and unearned 
income and upon large and small incomes, and yet 
is not to be ‘‘inquisitorial,” nor to be aimed so 
drastically at property as the Socialists would like. 
Courts-martial are to be reformed, and, perhaps, 
abolished. Collective contracts between employers 
and organisations of workmen are to be made legal ; 
old age pensions are to be pushed on; new legislation 
is to be introduced tightening the State’s hold on 
colliery companies (suggested, of course, by the 
Courriéres disaster and the subsequent agitation) ; and 
the sphere of international labour regulations is to 
be extended if possible. The proposed introduc- 
tion of an income-tax will be watched with special 
interest in this country, although the natural obstacles 
to establishing a satisfactory one in France are 
specially difficult, and the terms in which the Premier 





expressed himself suggest no excess of Ministerial 
courage. The programme does not forecast a new 
factory law and leaves the trade union situation much 
where it was, excepting with regard to collec- 
tive contracts. Inthe debate following the Govern- 
ment received wide support, but was fiercely attacked 
by the Socialists, who resent M. Clémenceau’s action 
during the late strike disturbances and particularly 
his drastic arrest of strike leaders, the more bitterly 
because they had hoped better things of him. It looks 
as if in the new Chamber the split between the Radicals 
and Socialists would widen, the Radicals retaining 
office without outside support and the Socialists doing 
their utmost to discredit the Radical Administration 
with the country. 





Mr. Seppon’s sucden death at sea has put an end 
to one of the most energetic careers of our time. New 
Zealand first attracted the attention of the Empire by a 
series of social measures whose boldness and range 
excited great concern in some quarters in England. 
But Mr. Seddon’s more recent activities have 
overshadowed that interesting phase in the history of his 
colony, and the fiercest of the critics of his Socialist 
legislation scarcely hint a misgiving, much less, 
of course, a censure, in recalling his career. Yet it is 
safe to say that Mr. Seddon will be remembered in the 
colony where his rule was undisputed for the things 
that he did in New Zealand ratherthan for the things 
he said on affairs outside New Zealand. Mr. Seddon 
was so accustomed to success that he was unable to 
measure the difficulties of larger problems than those 
of which he had had practical experience. The uncon- 
ventional dash and verve of his speeches on the 
war were not the characteristics of irrespon- 
sibility deliberately assumed, they were _ rather 
the revelations of a mind honestly unable 
to hesitate about its own conclusions or to see 
how easy it is to slip into judgments that are crude 
and superficial. During the war Mr. Seddon was quite 
certain that its motives were sublime and that its 
results would be beneficent, yet two years after it was 
over he saw with a bitter disappointment how great 
had been his mistake, and with a savage candour, as 
direct as his earlier flamboyant enthusiasm, he said that 
the war had ended in creating a state of semi-slavery. 
Mr. Seddon was a man whose enthusiasms lacked 
imagination, and he had little sense for freedom or the 
magnanimous use of power, but he was a man of great 
will, determination, and confidence ; he achieved some 
remarkable reforms in New Zealand, and he loved his 
colony and the Empire, as he understood it, with a 
patriotism that was sanguine and sincere. 





Tue Government have decided to adopt closure by 
compartments for the Education Bill. The scheme allots 
seventeen days to the further stages of the bill. Mr. 
Bryce carried the second reading of the Irish Labourers’ 
Bill on Wednesday without a division and amid 
universal congratulations. We have already explained 
the provisions of this bill, which will enable the 
Irish Local Government Board, with the aid of 
money partly from the Treasury and partly from 
Irish economies, to build cottages without over- 
burdening the rates. The scarcity of cottages is 
one of the causes of Irish depopulation, and their con- 
dition helps to explain why tuberculosis and lunacy are 
actually extending their ravages. The Budget Bill was 
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read a third time on Wednesday after a ridiculous Pro- 
tectionist fiasco. Captain Craig moved an amendment 
to the third reading in favour of taxing imported 
foreign goods. Mr. Asquith replied in a speech of one 
minute, and on a division only four Tariff Reformers 
dared to go into the lobby in its support. 


Tue first two days of the week were given up to 
Clause 2 of the Education Bill, and on the second day 
Mr. Birrell announced an important concession. The 
difficulty which the Committee was considering was 
raised first of all by Sir William Anson. He argued 
that a local authority, as it may or may not take over 
the voluntary schools, might easily evade Clause 4 by 
simply refusing to take over the voluntary schools. 
Various Liberals thought that this was a reasonable 
apprehension, and though Mr. Birrell held out against 
Sir William Anson’s amendment on Monday, he assented 
to a proposal made on Tuesday by Major Seely, who 
moved an amendment providing for the intervention 
of the Board of Education in cases where the 
local authority refused to take over a voluntary 
school without giving sufficient reason. Mr. Birrell 
said that on the report stage he would incorporate a 
form of words on the lines of Major Seely’s amend- 
ment coupled with reciprocal compulsion on the owners 
of the voluntary schools. Mr. Chamberlain argued 
that this was no concession, but Mr. Redmond made 
haste to express his approval of it, and he added in a 
significant sentence that the Irish members hoped that 
they might be able to join the Nonconformists in 
passing a measure which would remove the injustice 
from which Nonconformists suffer while safeguarding 
the rights of the minority represented by the Nationalists. 
The main principles of the bill have been approved by 
the Education Committees of England and Wales, a 
distinct encouragement tothe Goveanment. We print 
to-day an interesting article by Mr. Masterman, which 
we think scarcely does justice to the attempt which 
the bill makes to recognise the interest of the parent. 
That is a valuable feature which might be developed. 





THERE was a great demonstration in the Albert 
Hall on Friday of last week against the Education 
Bill. The Bishop of Manchester had evidently been 
afraid that the people of London did not appreciate the 
strength of the opposition of Lancashire, It was 
natural that this expedition, which brought a number 
of people to London at an agreeabletime of the year with 
cheap tickets and plenty of time to devote to London’s 
attractions, should have’been regarded by many as a 
very tolerable kind of pilgrimage. Indeed some ribald 
observer, of whom the Bishop of Manchester com- 
plained in his speech, described this penance as a 
picnic. We do not suppose that every member of this 
vast army which filled thirty-three special trains was 
thinking of nothing but the injustice of the bill. But 
we are quite ready to admit that there is a very large 
body of hostile opinion in Lancashire and that the 
Bishop of Manchester and his friends represent a great 
many opponents of the bill besides clergymen. We 
must confess, however, to a certain disappointment 
on reading the speeches made in the Albert Hall. 
The Bishop of Manchester and his friends are 
against the bill, but what we want to find out is the 
character of the bill they would support. They are 
very free with formulas, such as that of the inalienable 
right of the parent to have his child taught any 
religion he likes, but they have never explained by what 
scheme they propose to give effect to that principle. 
England has never had a scheme of education in which 
that principle was applied ; presumably, therefore, the 
Bishop of Manchester condemns every scheme that has 
hitherto existed, including the scheme that was recog- 
nised in the Act of 1902. It is surely, therefore, their 
place to offer some constructive suggestion, and not 





merely to belabour Mr. Birrell’s bill in the name of 
principles of which they have themselves been strangely 
neglectful in the past. 


Sir Epwarp CLARKE has disappeared from the 
House of Commons in order to make a vacancy for 
Sir Frederick Banbury. The City of London Con- 
servative Association met on Monday to decide on a 
candidate. Amongst the names that had been pro- 
posed was that of Lord Curzon, but a timely warning 
from him, to the effect that though he was a tariff 
reformer he might be unable to satisfy extreme 
Opinions, saved him from the humiliation of an over- 
whelming defeat by Sir Frederick Banbury. Sir 
Joseph Lawrence, to whom is due the chief credit 
for pushing Sir Edward Clarke out of his seat, ex- 
plained that all the candidates had been asked to 
declare whether they would agree to support the 
treaty that Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour made last 
February. That treaty has been differently interpreted 
in different quarters, but it is at any rate interesting to 
find it still exists and that it is still to regulate the uneasy 
position of the Unionist Party. Sir Frederick Banbury, 
thus returned to the House of Commons, is not likely to 
trouble his party with any of the scruples or doubts that 
disqualified Sir Edward Clarke from holding that 
historical position. His seconder summed up his 
talents and character when he said that Sir Frederick 
Banbury knew howto block bills. If Mr. Chamberlain 
goes on substituting men like Sir Frederick Banbury for 
men like Sir Edward Clarke he will one day be able to 
boast of a party of which every single member would be 
qualified to sit for the City of London. Mr. Alfred 
Lyttelton has been provided with a seat at St. George’s, 
Hanover-square. 





Tue Duke of Devonshire spoke at a meeting of the 
Unionist Free Trade Club on Tuesday. He described 
Mr. Chamberlain’s statement that the party was now 
united on the concordat of last February as an audacious 
statement which implied that Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain could do what they liked with the party. 
He went on to consider Mr. Chamberlain’s 
hint last week that there might be a General 
Election next year in consequence of the re- 
jection of the Education Bill by the House of Lords. 
He said that he did not pretend to like the bill, but that 
he was by no means certain that the bill was as un- 
popular in the country. If the House of Lords rejected 
or wrecked the bill and an election followed it would 
be fought on threeissues: The religious education in 
elementary schools ; the question of the constitu- 
tional right of the House of Lords ; and the construc- 
tive policy of the Tariff Reform League. ‘I cannot 
say that I anticipate with any very great confidence 
the result of a General Election fought on this three- 
fold issue. If I were a Tariff Reformer I don’t 
think I should look forward to it with very much 
confidence. As a Free Trader I certainly do not regard 
it with any apprehension ; but as a Unionist I look for- 
ward to it with the most grave misgiving.” Lord James 
of Hereford, who followed, spoke in a_ similar 
strain of caution and declared that evil as would be the 
day when the House of Lords entered into serious 
conflict with the people, that day would be worse if 
ever the Peers should put the Spiritual Peers in the 
van of the battle. ese, 

Mr. Joun Burns presided on Wednesday at the 
opening of a Conference on Infantile Mortality. We 
shalldiscussat greater length next week the proceedings 
of the Conference. The subject with which it is con- 


cerned is one of the greatest social problems of our 
time, as anyone will see who consults the admirable 
book just published by Messrs. Methuen, in which 
Dr. Newman arranges and analyses the statistics 
with remarkable thoroughness and insight, The 
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central fact of which we have to find the 
cause and the remedy is that whereas the general 
death-rate is slowly declining the death-rate 
among infants is still practically what it was 
seventy years ago. In the interval we have disarmed 
in some degree a great many of the diseases which 
used to destroy child life. But other diseases have 
become more predatory, and the particular significance 
of those diseases is that they are all such as show that 
women have become less able to bear strong 
children and that they understand less than did their 
mothers the arts of managing and feeding. To this 
melancholy and alarming state of things a number of 
different causes—as Mr. John Burns pointed out on 
Wednesday—bave helped to contribute, and the Con- 
ference has been busy unravelling them. Among others 
there is the condition of our towns and our neglect to 
take adequate precautions against the harm that indus- 
trial life inflicts upon women. When any district can 
show a death-rate, as Shoreditch can, among children 
less than a year old of 179per thousand it is easy even for 
the most superficial observer to see that there is some- 
thing wrong in the conditions under which that com- 
munity lives. The Conference on Infantile Mortality 
is indeed one of the best arguments for public support 
of the Garden City. It will be particularly interesting 
to see how many children are lost every year in a com- 
munity which deliberately sets itself to make existence 
happy, healthy, spacious, and stimulating. 





THE new statue of Sir William Harcourt stands 
in the members’ lobby of the House of Commons. 
It is the first statue to stand there. Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman and Mr. Balfour both made short 
speeches at the ceremony of the unveiling. The 
Prime Minister spoke of the statue asa landmark of 
the passing of the old school of Parliamentary politi- 
cians. He spoke of Harcourt as one of the most 
devoted sons and servants of the House of Commons ; 
he spoke of his capabilities as an administrator, 
legislator, orator, and debater, as though they were 
subjects for praise almost too obvious for 
comment. Mr. Balfour followed him. He, in 
his turn, mentioned Harcourt’s wit, eloquence, 
resource, and knowledge of Parliamentary procedure, 
as though they were characteristics so generally ad- 
mitted that it was unnecessary to dwell upon them. 
He added, however, a comment not less true, but less 
obvious. He said that Harcourt had possessed in 
a remarkable degree the quality which could only be 
described as personality. Whether he spoke or was 
silent, no man could forget for a moment that he was 
present. His presence made itself felt instinctively. 
Let us add onemore comment of our own. He wasa 
man who always gave the impression that he knew 
what he was doing. He hada remarkable clear mind 
and he gave the impression of understanding his own 
motives. He sacrificed that influence over others which 
men derive from not gauging their own enthusiasm and 
taking for granted that it is more unalloyed and 
stronger than it really is ; but he gained that personal 
ascendancy over individuals which is the reward ofa 
fearless nature in a man frank towards himself, even 
when he does not speak his whole mind to others. 
There was no stncere-cant about him. If he took up a 
line, after due consideration, he did not persuade him- 
self that his whole heart was in it; but he fought for it 
hard, having made up his mind that it was, on the 
whole, the best side. 


Tue promoters of the Garden City Company must 
rely for success on an appeal to the imagination. The 
disadvantages of crowding, the benefits of space and 
clear air, are obvious ; but before the company raises 

160,000 still wanted to complete their capital of 
300,000, they must irfect with their own enthusiasm 
more people than those to whom bare facts appeal. 





This can only be done by appealing to the imagina- 
tion of the public ; for only those in whom the social 
sense is strong can be worked up to subscription 
point by dry general statements. Nevertheless it 
may be worth while to recapitulate here the objects 
of the company. Firstly, they wish to show that the 
movement of manufacturers into the country could be 
organised; secondly, they wish to design new building 
areas, ensuring wide streets, open spaces, &c., in 
advance of development; thirdly, they propose to 
restrict the dividend on capital to 5 per cent., so that 
any further profit upon building land will accrue to 
those who created it, namely, to the inhabitants ; 
fourthly, to help agriculture by bringing new markets 
in rural districts and something of the stir and social 
advantages of town life among the population which 
tends too much to congregate in overcrowded centres. 
The experiment at Letchworth has already increased 
the rural population in the neighbourhood. A large 
area has been laid out in small holdings on terms 
which provide proper security of tenure. It should 
prove a useful object lesson to the country. 





Lorp CARRINGTON spoke at a meeting of the Agri- 
cultural Organisation Society on Thursday and said that 
when taxation was reduced he would try to persuade the 
Government to assist that society. We have given 
from time to time in these columns some record of the 
achievements of agricultural co-operation. We may 
refer our readers to a particularly interesting article 
which Mr. Wilfrid Blunt contributes to the Nineleenth 
Century for June, on the possibilities of peasant owners 
in Sussex. Briefly, Mr. Blunt’s argument is that 
poultry farming and dairy farming might restore that 
system of small owners which was once charae- 
teristic of Sussex, but certain reforms are indispenable. 
Fox hunting must be stopped, game preserving 
must be modified, and railway rates must be reduced. 
Now the inference to be drawn from the recent Blue 
Book on Railway Rates is that this particular difficulty 
can be modified if not abolished when farmers organise 
the collection and sale of their produce on co-operative 
principles. In other words, one of the many features 
of a successful agricultural policy will be the encourage- 
ment of those methods and principles which the Agri- 
cultural Organisation Society has already applied with 
promising results in England and which is one of the 
secrets of the success of agriculture on the continent. 





WE expressed our satisfaction at the appointment ot 
Sir Charles Holroyd to the Directorship of the National 
Gallery, when the news of his appointment appeared 
in the Zribune some weeks ago. The appointment 
is now Officialy announced, as is that of his successor 
Mr. MacColl, whose selection we discuss elsewhere. 
Another interesting event of the week is the election 
of Mr. Alfred East as Sir Wyke Bayliss’ successor 
as President of the Royal Society of British Artists. 
Mr. East was a former member of the society, which 
he rejoined a few weeks back, and the selection of him 
for its leader is an excellent one. He is not only a fine 
painter with a British and Continental reputation, but 
also possesses that strong personality which is necessary 
for the co-ordination of the many forces in a society of 
size and importance; we shall be very much sur- 
prised if under his vigorous guidance the R.B. A.does not 
greatly strengthen its already improved position. The 
election in which he has triumphed did not lack a 
certain piquancy. There were no less than four other 
candidates for the honour, three of whom are prominent 
members of the society, and one of them gained a good 
deal of support. The fourth was Professor Herkomer. 
Party feeling accordingly ran rather high, but we 
trust, now that the matter is settled, that good sense 
will remove such prejudices and differences of opinion 
as may have arisen, and that the membership will com- 
bine to give Mr. East and the society a chance, 
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(THE GOVERNMENT AND CHINESE LABOUR. 


HE debate on Chinese labour on Friday in last 
week revealed the profound concern with which 
the great majority of Liberals are watching the mis- 
adventures of the Government’s policy in South Africa. 
Mr. Churchill’s reply was neither convincing nor re- 
assuring. He sought to show that the Government 
had been as good as their word and that all their 
pledges had been redeemed. What interests the 
country is not the way the Government’s policy 
may be extenuated in the House of Commons 
but (if we may borrow Pitt’s famous gibe at 
Erskine) the way in which it is attenuated in 
South Africa. When the country put the Government 
in power it did not ask for magic or miracles in South 
Africa. It did not appreciate all the difficulties and 
obstacles that Liberal policy hadtoencounter, but it knew 
enough to be reasonable in itsdemands. The Liberal 
Party to-day does not ask ‘for miracles or magic. All 
it asks is that the plain will of the country shall not be 
eluded and that the Government shall carry out its 
own promises and intentions. 

What is the situation the Home Government has 
to face? The most striking fact is that the Govern- 
ment in South Africa cannot fulfil the first purpose of 
government. Itcannot defend those rights for which 
civilised government is the guarantee. There is not 
only one set of subjects to which it has to deny justice 
or protection. The Chinamen have suffered certain 
outrages, as Lord Selborne admits. But it is also 
admitted that the Government is unable to prosecute 
men whose share in those outrages is not disputed. Mr. 
Mackarness showed that Mr. Jameson officially reported 
to Lord Selborne that a certain European overseer 
had confessed, in the presence of witnesses, to 
flogging coolies in breach of the law, and 
that yet he had gone unprosecuted. But the 
Government which cannot secure‘the Chinese coolies 
from brutalities cannot secure the Boer farmer from 
outrage, murder, and rapine. This was admitted by 
Lord Selborne and Sir Richard Solomon, who can 
do nothing better than distribute arms among the 
threatened population. Now, our responsibilities 
to the people of the Transvaal are even more direct 
and positive than the ordinary responsibilities 
of government, for we insisted upon governing 
them and we fought and chased and burnt until they 
sullenly consented to let us try. We brought the 
Boers into the Empire and we cannot give them police 
protection. We brought the Chinamen into the mines 
and we cannot prevent them from being at once the 
authors and the victims of lawlessness. It is there- 
fore particularly humiliating to us to be discovered in 
our present predicament, and our national honour, if 
nothing else, forbids us to acquiesce in it. 

But we find that the Government, tricked by a 
stratagem last October which has never been explored 
and foiled by thelukewarm administration of its agents, 
is in effect aggravating rather than relieving the dis- 
order which is already too formidable for Lord Selborne 
and his officials. There are thousands more of the 
Chinese coolies swarming into South Africa to make 
the confusion still more intolerable. When we com- 
plain of this we are met by scruples about breaking 
contracts. But surely no contract can override our 





obligations to the men and women whom we govern, 
and for whose security we assumed responsibility. 
Let us repeat what is we think a fair and mild illustra- 
tion. If there were cattle disease in the Transvaal 
which had already carried off a great many native 
cattle ; if this disease had been imported with some 
foreign cattle ; if the importers of those cattle had 
signed a contract with the Government last October 
by which they were permitted to import several thou- 
sand more head of cattle; if during January and 
February this cattle disease proved more destructive 
than ever and the official advisers said they could not 
arrest it; would, then, the promise made in October 
of one year oblige the Government in June of the next 
year to allow all these new cattle to be bought in? 
Of course not. Nomore, in our judgment, can a 
Government that wishes to do its duty to the Transvaal 
allow the mineowners to continue this fatal importa- 
tion of coolies. 

Mr. Churchill lays stress on the approaching con- 
stitutional settlement. But that consideration does not 
absolve the Government, nor does it dissipate its 
difficulties. For the Government has declared, 
first of all, that the new Government of the 
Transvaal will not inherit the ordinance, and, 
secondly, that the Home Government will veto 
any new ordinance that contains the taint 
of slavery. It follows that the Government 
has to regard the present situation more and not 
less seriously because the grant of responsible 
government is imminent. It has to consider what 
measures it will take to secure that the present 
ordinance is not inherited. It has also to remember 
that any laxity or levity in its arrangements to-day 
will tie its hands to-morrow. For those arrange- 
ments, however little the Government may like 
them, will yet set a standard of their own. 
The moral of this is that delay makes it not easier but 
more difficult to act with effect and success, and that 
if the Government does not insist to-day on the execu- 
tion of its own policy it will find itself implicated to- 
morrow in the fatal consequences of its own inaction, 
and perhaps plunged before long into conflict with a 
Parliament set up by itself. Surely the Government’s 
whole colonial policy should be directed to encouraging 
white labour or preparing the Rand for white labour, 
and to making it as easy as possible to prevent the 
perpetuation of this system. At present its policy, 
not as interpreted by Mr. Churchill but as executed by 
Lord Selborne, seems to have precisely the contrary 
effects. 





THE NATION AND CONSUMPTION. 


NE of the most interesting events of our 
generation has been the revolution which has 
changed our attitude to consumption. This dreaded 
enemy, once thought to be invincible, is now known to 
be amenable to certain treatment. Every great advance 
of medicine or surgery means the reprieve of a number 
of doomed men and women and softens the penal code 
of disease. But the discovery that escape was possible 
even from tuberculosis liberated more lives from 
despair than all other modern discoveries put together, 
for at this moment tuberculosis takes life on a larger 
scale than all the other infective diseases combined. 
Yet the revolution is still more interesting in anothe' 
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respect. Medicine is still a magician’s art to the 
layman, who is inclined to think that the less he tries 
to know about it the better. But in treating tuber- 
culosis the doctors have called the laymen to their 
assistance. They keep no secrets about this disease ; 
they have taken the world into their confidence ; they 
have explained the remedies ; they have enlisted the 
man in the street ; they have put arms into his hands, 
and they have called on the nations to join forces. 
They have taught us that the conquest of this disease 
does not depend to-day on the genius of a Jenner or a 
Pasteur or a Curie or a Finsen, but on the public 
spirit, the perseverance, the vigilance, and the intelli- 
gence of society itself. 

There is no longer any doubt about the methods 
of successful warfare. Tuberculosis has its contro- 
versies, but they do not affect certain practical syl- 
logisms of treatment. Whatever view is taken of the 
relations of human and bovine tuberculosis, it remains 
true that tuberculosis is a disease which in certain 
forms is communicable, that the dangers of its com- 
munication can be greatly reduced by cleanly habits, 
that the disease itself in a very large proportion of cases 
is curable, that the chances of effecting a cure depend 
in some degree on the stage at which the disease is 
treated, and that the remedies are open air, healthy 
living, and proper nourishment. As Professor Koch 
puts it, tuberculosis has been called the dwelling 
disease. It is the symptom of a degenerate and artifi- 
cial life. We have to meet it by re-organising the 
simple and normal conditions of life. 

The sanatorium which the King has opened at Mid- 
hurst this week is a spacious experiment in the appli- 
cation of the lessons that have been learned about the 
disease. It has all the advantages of situation, climate, 
elaborate, costly, and precise arrangements. It 
reproduces all the several remedies under the most 
favourable conditions. It will provide the answer to 


certain criticisms and anxieties that have lately arisen. | 


This is its special interest and value. But it will not 
answer the question which every modern community 
has to answer: the question of the means by which 
it can put these lessons into effect in treating a 
disease which is specially nursed by the conditions 
in which the poor live, and for which remedies must be 
found that are not beyond the reach of working men. 
In finding the answer to this question the first 
thing to observe is that the methods of the detailed 
open-air treatment can be carried out with success 
even under comparatively unfavourable conditions. 
Dr. Noel Bardswell shows in the admirable book he 
has just published on Consumption and the Working 
Man (The Scientific Press, Limited, 1os. 6d.), that the 
treatment of tuberculosis by these methods has been 
successful in the Sheffield Infirmary, which is sur- 
rounded by dust and noise, lies low, and sees less of 
the sun than most places in England. Some of the Shef- 
field patients were treated notin the infirmary but in a 
sanatorium in Norfolk. These cases were looked after 
by the landlady with a cook and a maid, without the 
help of anurse. This, of course, is only possible in early 
stages of the disease, but at any rate it is consoling to 
find such satisfactory results achieved in houses 
that were. not specially constructed for this 
treatment and without an expensive nursing staff. 
Dr. Bardswell investigated the cases of these men 
after their discharge, and he has full particulars of 





the careers, health, and earnings of ten of them. 
He finds that the total cost of restoring these patients 
to health and maintaining their wives and families was 
about £260. The men are now earning at the rate of 
#600 a year. These figures are interesting and 
cheering, but, of course, it is impossible to deny that 
the building of sanatoria is necessarily an expensive 
treatment, and that restoration of full working power is 
a very slow and gradual process. We have, therefore, 
to consider what other means can be improvised for 
applying this treatment, and we think the local 
authority might very well arrange that in cases where 
patients cannot be admitted at once into a sanatorium 
the local doctor might begin the open-air treatment in 
cottages provided for that purpose. 

A second thing to observe is that it makes all the 
difference whether cases are treated at a stage early 
enough to admit of complete cure, and before they have 
spread the disease in their own families. One means 
to this end would surely be compulsory notification. 
At present Sheffield has a Compulsory Notification Act, 
and the system of voluntary notification has been 
adopted in towns such as Manchester, Liverpool, 
Brighton, and in eighteen out of the twenty-nine 
London boroughs. If radical measures are to be applied, 
a town which starts with notification will be able to 
arrest the development of the disease in various ways. 
Some of the patients will go to the municipal sana- 
torium in cases where one exists and there is room 
for them. Others will be visited by local health 
committees or other private persons, who will explain 
carefully what precautions the patient should take. 
Professor Koch is inclined to think that the ‘‘ care 
stations” which have sprung up in Germany for the 
individual superintendence of cases in their own homes, 
quite apart from medical treatment, are the most 
powerful means that exist of combating the disease. 
These institutions do not merely look after the patient. 
They keep a constant eye on the children. Indeed, 
one of the most important methods of a successful anti- 
tuberculosis policy is the organisation of private mission- 
aries and helpers under the general direction of the 
local authority. Dr. Bardswell, for example, makes 
an excellent suggestion that committees should be 
formed which would make it their special business to 
try to arrange for suitable employment for patients 
who leave the sanatorium. 

A third thing to observe is that the local authorities 
still stand in great need of instruction. Dr. Goyder 
pointed out at the Poor Law Conference last year that 
the overwhelming majority of unions never distinguish 
at all between consumptives and their other patients. 
The National Association for the Prevention of Con- 
sumption and other forms of Tuberculosis has lately 
addressed a circular to the local authorities urging them 
to adopt voluntary notification, domestic or public isola- 
tion of advanced cases, and certain hygienic and other 
preventive measures. Professor Koch thinks that the 
isolation of advanced cases explains more than any- 
thing else the great decrease of tuberculosis in England 
and Prussia, and Dr. Newsholm says that it is due to 
our segregation of advanced cases in workhouse 
infirmaries that our death rate has fallen much faster 
than the death rate has fallen in France and Ireland, 
The circular is already producing a considerable effect, 
and the Lancet of last week called attention to the 
vigorous policy carried out by the Rotherham District 
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read a third time on Wednesday after a ridiculous Pro- 
tectionist fiasco. Captain Craig moved an amendment 
to the third reading in favour of taxing imported 
foreign goods. Mr. Asquith replied in a speech of one 
minute, and on a division only four Tariff Reformers 
dared to go into the lobby in its support. 


Tue first two days of the week were given up to 
Clause 2 of the Education Bill, and on the second day 
Mr. Birrell announced an important concession. The 
difficulty which the Committee was considering was 
raised first of all by Sir William Anson. He argued 
that a local authority, as it may or may not take over 
the voluntary schools, might easily evade Clause 4 by 
simply refusing to take over the voluntary schools. 
Various Liberals thought that this was a reasonable 
apprehension, and though Mr. Birrell held out against 
Sir William Anson’s amendment on Monday, he assented 
to a proposal made on Tuesday by Major Seely, who 
moved an amendment providing for the intervention 
of the Board of Education in cases where the 
local authority refused to take over a voluntary 
school without giving sufficient reason. Mr. Birrell 
said that on the report stage he would incorporate a 
form of words on the lines of Major Seely’s amend- 
ment coupled with reciprocal compulsion on the owners 
of the voluntary schools. Mr. Chamberlain argued 
that this was no concession, but Mr. Redmond made 
haste to express his approval of it, and he added in a 
significant sentence that the Irish members hoped that 
they might be able to join the Nonconformists in 
passing a measure which would remove the injustice 
from which Nonconformists suffer while safeguarding 
the rights of the minority represented by the Nationalists. 
The main principles of the bill have been approved by 
the Education Committees of England and Wales, a 
distinct encouragement to the Goveinment. We print 
to-day an interesting article by Mr. Masterman, which 
we think scarcely does justice to the attempt which 
the bill makes to recognise the interest of the parent. 
That is a valuable feature which might be developed. 





THERE was a great demonstration in the Albert 
Hall on Friday of last week against the Education 
Bill. The Bishop of Manchester had evidently been 
afraid that the people of London did not appreciate the 
strength of the opposition of Lancashire, It was 
natural that this expedition, which brought a number 
of people to London at an agreeabletime of the year with 
cheap tickets and plenty of time to devote to London’s 
attractions, should have’been regarded by many as a 
very tolerable kind of pilgrimage. Indeed some ribald 
observer, of whom the Bishop of Manchester com- 
plained in his speech, described this penance as a 
picnic. We do not suppose that every member of this 
vast army which filled thirty-three special trains was 
thinking of nothing but the injustice of the bill. But 
we are quite ready to admit that there is a very large 
body of hostile opinion in Lancashire and that the 
Bishop of Manchester and his friends represent a great 
many opponents of the bill besides clergymen. We 
must confess, however, to a certain disappointment 
on reading the speeches made in the Albert Hall. 
The Bishop of Manchester and his friends are 
against the bill, but what we want to find out is the 
character of the bill they would support. They are 
very free with formulas, such as that of the inalienable 
right of the parent to have his child taught any 
religion he likes, but they have never explained by what 
scheme they propose to give effect to that principle. 
England has never had a scheme of education in which 
that principle was applied ; presumably, therefore, the 
Bishop of Manchester condemns every scheme that has 
hitherto existed, including the scheme that was recog- 
nised in the Act of 1902. It is surely, therefore, their 
place to offer some constructive suggestion, and not 





merely to belabour Mr. Birrell’s bill in the name of 
principles of which they have themselves been strangely 
neglectful in the past. 


Sir Epwarp CLARKE has disappeared from the 
House of Commons in order to make a vacancy for 
Sir Frederick Banbury. The City of London Con- 
servative Association met on Monday to decide on a 
candidate. Amongst the names that had been pro- 
posed was that of Lord Curzon, but a timely warning 
from him, to the effect that though he was a tariff 
reformer he might be unable to satisfy extreme 
Opinions, saved him from the humiliation of an over- 
whelming defeat by Sir Frederick Banbury. Sir 
Joseph Lawrence, to whom is due the chief credit 
for pushing Sir Edward Clarke out of his seat, ex- 
plained that all the candidates had been asked to 
declare whether they would agree to support the 
treaty that Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour made last 
February. That treaty has been differently interpreted 
in different quarters, but it is at any rate interesting to 
find it still exists and that it is still to regulate the uneasy 
position of the Unionist Party. Sir Frederick Banbury, 
thus returned to the House of Commons, is not likely to 
trouble his party with any of the scruples or doubts that 
disqualified Sir Edward Clarke from holding that 
historical position. His seconder summed up his 
talents and character when he said that Sir Frederick 
Banbury knew howto block bills. If Mr. Chamberlain 
goes on substituting men like Sir Frederick Banbury for 
men like Sir Edward Clarke he will one day be able to 
boast of a party of which every single member would be 
qualified to sit for the City of London. Mr. Alfred 
Lyttelton has been provided with a seat at St. George’s, 
Hanover-square. 





Tue Duke of Devonshire spoke at a meeting of the 
Unionist Free Trade Club on Tuesday. He described 
Mr. Chamberlain’s statement that the party was now 
united on the concordat of last February as an audacious 
statement which implied that Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain could do what they liked with the party. 
He went on to consider Mr. Chamberlain’s 
hint last week that there might be a General 
Election next year in consequence of the re- 
jection of the Education Bill by the House of Lords. 
He said that he did not pretend to like the bill, but that 
he was by no means certain that the bill was as un- 
popular in the country. If the House of Lords rejected 
or wrecked the bill and an election followed it would 
be fought on threeissues: The religious education in 
elementary schools ; the question of the constitu- 
tional right of the House of Lords ; and the construc- 
tive policy of the Tariff Reform League. “I cannot 
say that I anticipate with any very great confidence 
the result of a General Election fought on this three- 
fold issue. If I were a Tariff Reformer I don’t 
think I should look forward to it with very much 
confidence. As a Free Trader I certainly do not regard 
it with any apprehension ; but as a Unionist I look for- 
ward to it with the most grave misgiving.” Lord James 
of Hereford, who followed, spoke in a_ similar 
strain of caution and declared that evil as would be the 
day when the House of Lords entered into serious 
conflict with the people, that day would be worse if 
ever the Peers should put the Spiritual Peers in the 
van of the battle. een, 

Mr. Joun Burns presided on Wednesday at the 
opening of a Conference on Infantile Mortality. We 
shall discussat greater length next week the proceedings 
of the Conference. The subject with which it is con- 
cerned is one of the greatest social problems of our 
time, as anyone will see who consults the admirable 
book just published by Messrs. Methuen, in which 
Dr. Newman arranges and analyses the statistics 
with remarkable thoroughness and insight, The 
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central fact of which we have to find the 
cause and the remedy is that whereas the general 
death-rate is slowly declining the death-rate 
among infants is still practically what it was 
seventy years ago. In the interval we have disarmed 
in some degree a great many of the diseases which 
used to destroy child life. But other diseases have 
become more predatory, and the particular significance 
of those diseases is that they are all such as show that 
women have become less able to bear strong 
children and that they understand less than did their 
mothers the arts of managing and feeding. To this 
melancholy and alarming state of things a number of 
different causes—as Mr. John Burns pointed out on 
Wednesday—bave helped to contribute, and the Con- 
ference has been busy unravelling them. Among others 
there is the condition of our towns and our neglect to 
take adequate precautions against the harm that indus- 
trial life inflicts upon women. When any district can 
show a death-rate, as Shoreditch can, among children 
less than a year old of 179per thousand it is easy even for 
the most superficial observer to see that there is some- 
thing wrong in the conditions under which that com- 
munity lives. The Conference on Infantile Mortality 
is indeed one of the best arguments for public support 
of the Garden City. It will be particularly interesting 
to see how many children are lost every year in a com- 
munity which deliberately sets itself to make existence 
happy, healthy, spacious, and stimulating. 





THE new statue of Sir William Harcourt stands 
in the members’ lobby of the House of Commons. 
It is the first statue to stand there. Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman and Mr. Balfour both made short 
speeches at the ceremony of the unveiling. The 
Prime Minister spoke of the statue asa landmark of 
the passing of the old school of Parliamentary politi- 
cians. He spoke of Harcourt as one of the most 
devoted sons and servants of the House of Commons ; 
he spoke of his capabilities as an administrator, 
legislator, orator, and debater, as though they were 
subjects for praise almost too obvious for 
comment. Mr. Balfour followed him. He, in 
his turn, mentioned MHarcourt’s wit, eloquence, 
resource, and knowledge of Parliamentary procedure, 
as though they were characteristics so generally ad- 
mitted that it was unnecessary to dwell upon them. 
He added, however, a comment not less true, but less 
obvious. He said that Harcourt had possessed in 
a remarkable degree the quality which could only be 
described as personality. Whether he spoke or was 
silent, no man could forget for a moment that he was 
present. His presence made itself felt instinctively. 
Let us add one more commentof ourown. He wasa 
man who always gave the impression that he knew 
what he was doing. He hada remarkable clear mind 
and he gave the impression of understanding his own 
motives. He sacrificed that influence over others which 
men derive from not gauging their own enthusiasm and 
taking for granted that it is more unalloyed and 
stronger than it really is ; but he gained that personal 
ascendancy over individuals which is the reward of a 
fearless nature in a man frank towards himself, even 
when he does not speak his whole mind to others. 
There was no sincere-cant about him. If he took up a 
line, after due consideration, he did not persuade him- 
self that his whole heart was in it; but he fought for it 
hard, having made up his mind that it was, on the 
whole, the best side. ‘as 

Tue promoters of the Garden City Company must 
rely for success on an appeal to the imagination. The 
disadvantages of crowding, the benefits of space and 
clear air, are obvious ; but before the company raises 

160,000 still warted to complete their capital of 
300,000, they must irfect with their own enthusiasm 
more people than those to whom bare facts appeal. 








This can only be done by appealing to the imagina- 
tion of the public ; for only those in whom the social 
sense is strong can be worked up to subscription 
point by dry general statements. Nevertheless it 
may be worth while to recapitulate here the objects 
of the company. Firstly, they wish to show that the 
movement of manufacturers into the country could be 
organised; secondly, they wish to design new building 
areas, ensuring wide streets, open spaces, &c., in 
advance of development; thirdly, they propose to 
restrict the dividend on capital to 5 per cent., so that 
any further profit upon building land will accrue to 
those who created it, namely, to the inhabitants ; 
fourthly, to help agriculture by bringing new markets 
in rural districts and something of the stir and social 
advantages of tgwn life among the population which 
tends too much to congregate in overcrowded centres. 
The experiment at Letchworth has already increased 
the rural population in the neighbourhood. A large 
area has been laid out in small holdings on terms 
which provide proper security of tenure. It should 
prove a useful object lesson to the country. 





Lorp CARRINGTON spoke at a meeting of the Agri- 
cultural Organisation Society on Thursday and said that 
when taxation was reduced he would try to persuade the 
Government to assist that society. We have given 
from time to time in these columns some record of the 
achievements of agricultural co-operation. We may 
refer our readers to a particularly interesting article 
which Mr. Wilfrid Blunt contributes to the Nineteenth 
Century for June, on the possibilities of peasant owners 
in Sussex. Briefly, Mr. Blunt’s argument is that 
poultry farming and dairy farming might restore that 
system of small owners which was once charae- 
teristic of Sussex, but certain reforms are indispenable. 
Fox hunting must be stopped, game preserving 
must be modified, and railway rates must be reduced. 
Now the inference to be drawn from the recent Blue 
Book on Railway Rates is that this particular difficulty 
can be modified if not abolished when farmers organise 
the collection and sale of their produce on co-operative 
principles. In other words, one of the many features 
of a successful agricultural policy will be the encourage- 
ment of those methods and principles which the Agri- 
cultural Organisation Society has already applied with 
promising results in England and which is one of the 
secrets of the success of agriculture on the continent. 

WE expressed our satisfaction at the appointment ot 
Sir Charles Holroyd to the Directorship of the National 
Gallery, when the news of his appointment appeared 
in the Zribune some weeks ago. The appointment 
is now officialy announced, as is that of his successor 
Mr. MacColl, whose selection we discuss elsewhere. 
Another interesting event of the week is the election 
of Mr. Alfred East as Sir Wyke Bayliss’ successor 
as President of the Royal Society of British Artists. 
Mr. East was a former member of the society, which 
he rejoined a few weeks back, and the selection of him 
for its leader is an excellent one. He is not only a fine 
painter with a British and Continental reputation, but 
also possesses that strong personality which is necessary 
for the co-ordination of the many forces in a society of 
size and importance; we shall be very much sur- 
prised if under his vigorous guidance the R.B. A.does not 
greatly strengthen its already improved position. The 
election in which he has triumphed did not lack a 
certain piquancy. There were no less than four other 
candidates for the honour, three of whom are prominent 
members of the society, and one of them gained a good 
deal of support. The fourth was Professor Herkomer. 
Party feeling accordingly ran rather high, but we 
trust, now that the matter is settled, that good sense 
will remove such prejudices and differences of opinion 
as may have arisen, and that the membership will com- 
bine to give Mr. East and the society a chance, 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND CHINESE LABOUR. 


HE debate on Chinese labour on Friday in last 
week revealed the profound concern with which 
the great majority of Liberals are watching the mis- 
adventures of the Government’s policy in South Africa. 
Mr. Churchill’s reply was neither convincing nor re- 
assuring. He sought to show that the Government 
had been as good as their word and that all their 
pledges had been redeemed. What interests the 
country is not the way the Government’s policy 
may be extenuated in the House of Commons 
but (if we may borrow Pitt’s famous gibe at 
Erskine) the way in which it is attenuated in 
South Africa. When the country put the Government 
in power it did not ask for magic or miracles in South 
Africa. It did not appreciate all the difficulties and 
obstacles that Liberal policy hadtoencounter, but it knew 
enough to be reasonable in itsdemands. The Liberal 
Party to-day does not ask ‘for miracles or magic. All 
it asks is that the plain will of the country shall not be 
eluded and that the Government shall carry out its 
own promises and intentions. 

What is the situation the Home Government has 
to face? The most striking fact is that the Govern- 
ment in South Africa cannot fulfil the first purpose of 
government. Itcannot defend those rights for which 
civilised government is the guarantee. There is not 
only one set of subjects to which it has to deny justice 
or protection. The Chinamen have suffered certain 
outrages, as Lord Selborne admits. But it is also 
admitted that the Government is unable to prosecute 
men whose share in those outrages is not disputed. Mr. 
Mackarness showed that Mr. Jameson officially reported 
to Lord Selborne that a certain European overseer 
had confessed, in the presence of witnesses, to 
flogging coolies in breach of the law, and 
that yet he had gone unprosecuted. But the 
Government which cannot secure‘the Chinese coolies 
from brutalities cannot secure the Boer farmer from 
outrage, murder, and rapine. This was admitted by 
Lord Selborne and Sir Richard Solomon, who can 
do nothing better than distribute arms among the 
threatened population. Now, our responsibilities 
to the people of the Transvaal are even more direct 
and positive than the ordinary responsibilities 
of government, for we insisted upon governing 
them and we fought and chased and burnt until they 
sullenly consented to let us try. We brought the 
Boers into the Empire and we cannot give them police 
protection. We brought the Chinamen into the mines 
and we cannot prevent them from being at once the 
authors and the victims of lawlessness. It is there- 
fore particularly humiliating to us to be discovered in 
our present predicament, and our national honour, if 
nothing else, forbids us to acquiesce in it. 

But we find that the Government, tricked by a 
stratagem last October which has never been explored 
and foiled by thelukewarm administration of its agents, 
is in effect aggravating rather than relieving the dis- 
order which is already too formidable for Lord Selborne 
and his officials. There are thousands more of the 
Chinese coolies swarming into South Africa to make 
the confusion still more intolerable. When we com- 
plain of this we are met by scruples about breaking 
contracts. But surely no contract can override our 





obligations to the men and women whom we govern, 
and for whose security we assumed responsibility. 
Let us repeat what is we think a fair and mild illustra- 
tion. If there were cattle disease in the Transvaal 
which had already carried off a great many native 
cattle ; if this disease had been imported with some 
foreign cattle; if the importers of those cattle had 
signed a contract with the Government last October 
by which they were permitted to import several thou- 
sand more head of cattle; if during January and 
February this cattle disease proved more destructive 
than ever and the official advisers said they could not 
arrest it ; would, then, the promise made in October 
of one year oblige the Government in June of the next 
year to allow all these new cattle to be bought in? 
Of course not. Nomore, in our judgment, can a 
Government that wishes to do its duty to the Transvaal 
allow the mineowners to continue this fatal importa- 
tion of coolies. 

Mr. Churchill lays stress on the approaching con- 
stitutional settlement. But that consideration does not 
absolve the Government, nor does it dissipate its 
difficulties. For the Government has declared, 
first of all, that the mew Government of the 
Transvaal will not inherit the ordinance, and, 
secondly, that the Home Government will veto 
any new ordinance that contains the taint 
of slavery. It follows that the Government 
has to regard the present situation more and not 
less seriously because the grant of responsible 
government is imminent. It has to consider what 
measures it will take to secure that the present 
ordinance is not inherited. It has also to remember 
that any laxity or levity in its arrangements to-day 
will tie its hands to-morrow. For those arrange- 
ments, however little the Government may like 
them, will yet set a standard of their own. 
The moral of this is that delay makes it not easier but 
more difficult to act with effect and success, and that 
if the Government does not insist to-day on the execu- 
tion of its own policy it will find itself implicated to- 
morrow in the fatal consequences of its own inaction, 
and perhaps plunged before long into conflict with a 
Parliament set up by itself. Surely the Government’s 
whole colonial policy should be directed to encouraging 
white labour or preparing the Rand for white labour, 
and to making it as easy as possible to prevent the 
perpetuation of this system. At present its policy, 
not as interpreted by Mr. Churchill but as executed by 
Lord Selborne, seems to have precisely the contrary 
effects. 





THE NATION AND CONSUMPTION. 


NE of the most interesting events of our 
generation has been the revolution which has 
changed our attitude to consumption. This dreaded 
enemy, once thought to be invincible, is now known to 
be amenable to certain treatment. Every great advance 
of medicine or surgery means the reprieve of a number 
of doomed men and women and softens the penal code 
of disease. But the discovery that escape was possible 
even from tuberculosis liberated more lives from 
despair than all other modern discoveries put together, 
for at this moment tuberculosis takes life on a larger 
scale than all the other infective diseases combined. 
Yet the revolution is still more interesting in anothe’ 
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respect. Medicine is still a magician’s art to the 
layman, who is inclined to think that the less he tries 
to know about it the better. But in treating tuber- 
culosis the doctors have called the laymen to their 
assistance. They keep no secrets about this disease ; 
they have taken the world into their confidence ; they 
have explained the remedies ; they have enlisted the 
man in the street ; they have put arms into his hands, 
and they have called on the nations to join forces. 
They have taught us that the conquest of this disease 
does not depend to-day on the genius of a Jenner or a 
Pasteur or a Curie or a Finsen, but on the public 
spirit, the perseverance, the vigilance, and the intelli- 
gence of society itself. 

There is no longer any doubt about the methods 
of successful warfare. Tuberculosis has its contro- 
versies, but they do not affect certain practical syl- 
logisms of treatment. Whatever view is taken of the 
relations of human and bovine tuberculosis, it remains 
true that tuberculosis is a disease which in certain 
forms is communicable, that the dangers of its com- 
munication can be greatly reduced by cleanly habits, 
that the disease itself in a very large proportion of cases 
is curable, that the chances of effecting a cure depend 
in some degree on the stage at which the disease is 
treated, and that the remedies are open air, healthy 
living, and proper nourishment. As Professor Koch 
puts it, tuberculosis has been called the dwelling 
disease. It is the symptom of a degenerate and artifi- 
cial life. We have to meet it by re-organising the 
simple and normal conditions of life. 

The sanatorium which the King has opened at Mid- 
hurst this week is a spacious experiment in the appli- 
cation of the lessons that have been learned about the 
disease. It has all the advantages of situation, climate, 
elaborate, costly, and precise arrangements. It 
reproduces all the several remedies under the most 
favourable conditions. It will provide the answer to 
certain criticisms and anxieties that have lately arisen. 
This is its special interest and value. But it will not 
answer the question which every modern community 
has to answer: the question of the means by which 
it can put these lessons into effect in treating a 
disease which is specially nursed by the conditions 
in which the poor live, and for which remedies must be 
found that are not beyond the reach of working men. 

In finding the answer to this question the first 
thing to observe is that the methods of the detailed 
open-air treatment can be carried out with success 
even under comparatively unfavourable conditions. 
Dr. Noel Bardswell shows in the admirable book he 
has just published on Consumption and the Working 
Man (The Scientific Press, Limited, ros. 6d.), that the 
treatment of tuberculosis by these methods has been 
successful in the Sheffield Infirmary, which is sur- 
rounded by dust and noise, lies low, and sees less of 
the sun than most placesin England. Some of the Shef- 
field patients were treated notin the infirmary but in a 
sanatorium in Norfolk. These cases were looked after 
by the landlady with a cook and a maid, without the 
help of anurse. This, of course, is only possible in early 
stages of the disease, but at any rate it is consoling to 
find such satisfactory results achieved in houses 
that were. not specially constructed for this 
treatment and without an expensive nursing staff. 
Dr. Bardswell investigated the cases of these men 
after their discharge, and he has full particulars of 





the careers, health, and earnings of ten of them. 
He finds that the total cost of restoring these patients 
to health and maintaining their wives and families was 
about £260. The men are now earning at the rate of 
#600 a year. These figures are interesting and 
cheering, but, of course, it is impossible to deny that 
the building of sanatoria is necessarily an expensive 
treatment, and that restoration of full working power is 
a very slow and gradual process. We have, therefore, 
to consider what other means can be improvised for 
applying this treatment, and we think the local 
authority might very well arrange that in cases where 
patients cannot be admitted at once into a sanatorium 
the local doctor might begin the open-air treatment in 
cottages provided for that purpose. 

A second thing to observe is that it makes all the 
difference whether cases are treated at a stage early 
enough to admit of complete cure, and before they have 
spread the disease in their own families. One means 
to this end would surely be compulsory notification. 
At present Sheffield has a Compulsory Notification Act, 
and the system of voluntary notification has been 
adopted in towns such as Manchester, Liverpool, 
Brighton, and in eighteen out of the twenty-nine 
London boroughs. If radical measures are to be applied, 
a town which starts with notification will be able to 
arrest the development of the disease in various ways. 
Some of the patients will go to the municipal sana- 
torium in cases where one exists and there is room 
for them. Others will be visited by local health 
committees or other private persons, who will explain 
carefully what precautions the patient should take. 
Professor Koch is inclined to think that the ‘‘ care 
stations” which have sprung up in Germany for the 
individual superintendence of cases in their own homes, 
quite apart from medical treatment, are the most 
powerful means that exist of combating the disease. 
These institutions do not merely look after the patient. 
They keep a constant eye on the children. Indeed, 
one of the most important methods of a successful anti- 
tuberculosis policy is the organisation of private mission- 
aries and helpers under the general direction of the 
local authority. Dr. Bardswell, for example, makes 
an excellent suggestion that committees should be 
formed which would make it their special business to 
try to arrange for suitable employment for patients 
who leave the sanatorium. 

A third thing to observe is that the local authorities 
still stand in great need of instruction. Dr. Goyder 
pointed out at the Poor Law Conference last year that 
the overwhelming majority of unions never distinguish 
at all between consumptives and their other patients. 
The National Association for the Prevention of Con- 
sumption and other forms of Tuberculosis has lately 
addressed a circular to the local authorities urging them 
to adopt voluntary notification, domestic or public isola- 
tion of advanced cases, and certain hygienic and other 
preventive measures. Professor Koch thinks that the 
isolation of advanced cases explains more than any- 
thing else the great decrease of tuberculosis in England 
and Prussia, and Dr. Newsholm says that it is due to 
our segregation of advanced cases in workhouse 
infirmaries that our death rate has fallen much faster 
than the death rate has fallen in France and Ireland, 
The circular is already producing a considerable effect, 
and the Lancet of last week called attention to the 
vigorous policy carried out by the Rotherham District 
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Council, which has accepted the recommendations 
of its medical officer of health: including rigorous 
inspection of meat and milk, strict enforcement of bye- 
laws against spitting, the proper ventilation of work- 
shops and factories, and voluntary notification of 
pulmonary tuberculosis. In this case the local 
authority is throwing itself wholeheartedly into the con- 
flict with tuberculosis, leaving no weapon neglected. 

Here, then, are certain public measures which every 
community can adopt. The evidence from sana- 
toria—those, for example, of Sheffield, Bradford, West- 
morland, Durham, and Winsley—goes to show that 
in early cases of tuberculosis recovery occurs in 
three cases out of four. But it will be a long time 
before provision can be made in sanatoria for all the 
patients who ought to be sent to them. If a commu- 
nity adopts notification and watches and cares for every 
patient, and is furnished with private committees that 
will do that work, it can do a great deal to arrest the 
disease, to cure cases, and above all things to prevent 
infection. There is one other most necessary measure. 
We have to recruit both the people who build 
houses and those who live in them. At present the 
chief ally of tuberculosis is the almost universal dislike 
of freshair. In all classes of English society, more per- 
haps among men than amongst women, there is a horror 
of the open window. The first idea of the worn and jaded 
City man when he gets to Waterloo or Charing Cross 
at the end of his day’s work is to close tight every 
crevice in the railway carriage and immerse himself 
in the artificial atmosphere which soon obscures the 
view through the windows. The first idea of the agri- 
cultural labourer when he returns to a cottage where 
the incompetence or the parsimony of man too often 
deprives him of the necessaries of health is to shut out 
the wide daylight which no man can withhold from 
him. The result is that even where the surround- 
ings of nature are the healthiest tuberculosis is 
common. A curious irony on our civilisation is pro- 
vided in some recent revelations in Battersea, where it 
was found that of all the slums the least fatal were the 
worst, because in those courts and alleys the windows 
and doors were too broken down to keep out the air. An 
Open-air league has been started, whose efforts cannot 
be too highly praised, for teaching the dangers which 
come from the general prejudice in favour of poisoned 
rooms. But it is not enough that this lesson should 
be taught by private persons, who are sure to 
be regarded as cranks and faddists. The lesson 
should be taught in every elementary school in the 
country, in school hours and without a conscience 
clause. After all, can education serve a higher pur- 
pose than to make every man and woman able to 
enjoy those advantages that nature has largessed on 
them? It is just as important to teach a child to 
enjoy the unadulterated daylight as to try to awaken 
in him the sense for literature or art. 

Dr. Ransome said in 1894 that if the rate of 
progress of the last fifty years were maintained the 
disease would be as rare as leprosy by 1924. The rate 
of progress has fallen, but the achievements that we 
can show as the result of disconnected and sometimes 
unconscious measures ought to encourage us to spare 
no exertions for the future. We have already reduced 
the death rate by 50 per cent. Sir James Crichton 
Browne said in February that pulmonary consumption 
now kills 1,200 people out of every million, where 





sixty-seven years ago its victims were 3,800. These 
results have been largely obtained from exertions that 
were not made deliberately against tuberculosis itself, 
such as the laying of main sewers and other sanitary 
precautions, and agricultural measures like the drain- 
ing of the fens. We have, in fact, stumbled on a dis- 
covery that gives anew romance and ardour to the ideas 
of social reform and democratic progress, and to attacks 
on the miseries and injustices of the State. For we 
have found that in destroying the diseases of society 
we are destroying the diseases of mankind. 





OFFICIAL REFORM ON THE CONGO. 


INCE the serious Report on the administration of 
the Congo Free State, which was issued towards 
the close of last year by King Leopold’s own official 
Commission of Inquiry, critics of the State have always 
had offered to them one official solace—the labours of 
the Commission of Reforms, which the King appointed 
to report on the methods of realising what the previous 
Commission desired to see realised. The duty of this 
second Commission was not to elicit new facts or add 
new criticism, but on the basis of the judgments passed 
by its predecessor to formulate proposals fo rlegislation. 
A lengthy excerpt from the Report containing these pro- 
posals was published last Saturday, and with it appeared 
official decrees making its recommendations law. 

The strictures in the previous report, rendered 
more impressive by the obvious desire of its authors 
to deal tenderly with a Government which had ap- 
pointed them, prepared one for the suggestion of some 
serious changes. No State claiming to be civilised 
could acquiesce in inability to pass with more credit 
an examination by its own nominees. The new report 
partly realises these expectations. A considerable show 
is made of covering the ground already traversed. 
The question of native lands, that of taxation and 
forced labour, that of police and military operations, 
that of the administration of justice, and that of the 
expenditure of the revenue of the domain are all gone 
into, with some others. The land policy is an exten- 
sion of the areas allotted to villages to threefold what 
they now are. At present the natives are confined to 
the land which they regularly occupy, and the much 
larger areas of which, under a primitive system of life, 
they have made an irregular but very important use, 
have passed away from them to the State. The new 
policy preserves the existing principle while attempt- 
ing to mitigate its hardship. How far the attempt 
will go is doubtful, because in all such'disputes between 
the State authorities and the natives the former are to 
be judges in their own litigation, and without appeal. 
Transitions from asystem of land tenure which is com- 
munal, traditional, and elastic to one which is legal, 
rigid, and individualised are often inevitable but always 
painful; and the charge against the Free State is that, 
standing itself to gain whatever land the natives lose, 
it has not tried to minimise the pain of the process. 
The new Report’s proposals as to taxation and forced 
labour are also vague. Forced labour is retained, and 
the only safeguard against its being excessive is the 
restriction to forty hours per month, which has already 
proved insufficient to prevent terrible oppression. On 
the other hand, some important safeguards against 
violence are introduced. The native ‘‘sentries,” who 
have been guilty of so much cruelty, are no longer 
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be armed with ‘ breechloading or improved ” rifles, 
The number of rifles in each European factory is to be 
limited to twenty-five. Police and military operationscan, 
with a few exceptions, only take place by the order of 
the Governor-Genera’' or a District Commissioner ; and 
this seems to hinder the great commercial companies, 
which exploit large areas as concessions, from habitu- 
ally employing the State’s armed servants as agents 
for their private extortion and oppression. The judi- 
ciary is also to be reformed in some respects, but is not 
made effectively independent of the executive power. 
Public objects are specified, to which the surplus 
revenues of the Domain are to be applied ; anda nomi- 
nated council of six members is to watch over the 
Domain’s finance. A separate nominated ‘‘ Council of 
the Congo” is to act as an advisory body to report 
on all Congo questions which the Government cares to 
submit to it. 

The Report and decrees constitute the irrespon- 
sible Government's attempt to reform itself without 
waiving its irresponsibility. It is naturally a timid 
attempt, though many of the administrative improve- 
ments are likely to be of some value. But the 
retention in office of the existing Governor-General, 
as well as the three Secretaries, show that no sharp 
change for the better is meant. And the funda- 
mentally vicious situation of the Government remains 
unaltered. It is a government of vast numbers of 
helpless natives by a few white officials responsible 
to no one but dividend-hunters. In all other cases of 
chartered company rule, from our own East India Com- 
pany downwards, the company has itself been the 
subject of a civilised State, by which its action could in 
some measure be checked and corrected. Even with 
this safeguard the system has nearly always occasioned 
grave scandals, through the conflict between the wel- 
fare of the ruled and the money-interest of the rulers. 
But in the case of the Congo Free State no such safe- 
guard exists. Belgium has never had any control over 
the administration, to which she has supplied both money 
and men; and the right of interference of the Powers, 
who launched the State by the Berlin General Act, is 
strenuously contested by the sovereign, King 
Leopold, in whose appointment they then acquiesced. 
Nevertheless it is in this right of intervention 
that the one effective hope lies, and King Leopold 
shows that he is aware of it by the curious open letter 
to the three Secretaries which was published with 
the Report and the decrees. In them, with a 
true instinct, he takes occasion to assert his claim to 
defy European censure. ‘‘The Congo,” says its 
sovereign, ‘‘ is essentially a personal undertaking. 

The Powers accorded their goodwill to the 
birth of a new State, but not one was called upon to 
participate in my efforts; hence it follows that not one 
has the right of intervention, which nothing could 
justify.” The remarkable paragraph in which this 
strong assertion is contained plainly implies that no 
right of intervention arises on the non-fulfilment of the 
conditions contemplated by the Berlin Act—an implica- 
tion which our own Government, among others, will cer- 
tainly decline to admit. The action of Lord Lansdowne, 
who in 1903 directed the attention of the signatories of 
the Berlin Act to the abuses alleged to exist in the 
Congo Free State, was supported by a resolution 
which the House of Commons passed without a divi- 
sion, and the Cabinet which has succeeded Mr. 





Balfour’s is not likely in such a matter to display less 
interest than did its predecessor. We have, in common 
with the other signatory Powers, a very grave responsi- 
bility for what has been done under the Administration 
to whose trust we cor.fided the destinies of so many 
millions of Africans ; we have alsoa right, not seriously 
disputable, to insist that the terms on which our man- 
date was granted shall not be recklessly departed 
from. The duty of the Foreign Office is clear. They 
must estimate carefully what the new decrees amount 
to by way of promise, and keep exactly informed of 
what follows by way of performance. The Free State 
authorities must be given a fair chance of realising 
whatever good intentions they have ; but the conten- 
tion of King Leopold that the Powers have no right to 
interfere with them must not be admitted for a 
moment. Sir Edward Grey can, we are sure, be 
trusted to be vigilant ; but he needs all the support 
that can be given him by public opinion. It will not 
take long to form a fair estimate of the Free State’s 
prospects of reforming itself ; and the fear of outside 
pressure, which alone brought those prospects into 
being, must be kept alive if they are to develop beyond 
a merely specious stage. 





THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF BRITISH ART 
AND THE ACADEMY. 
HE appointment of Mr. D. S. MacColl to the 
Keepership of the National Gallery of British 
Artis not only an excellent one in itself, but it is most 
significant of the manner in which public opinion has 
been aroused against the Academy and in particular 
against the administration of the Chantrey Bequest. 
Even thirty years ago the Academy was universally 
regarded as a body officially representative of British 
art. Some of our best artists, it is true, were bitterly 
opposed to it; but it was treated with respect both 
by the public and by the critics. We can 
tell how powerful the Academy was in the 
middle of the last century from the fact that 
the Pre-Raphaelites, the most revolutionary artists 
of that time, most of them, sent their pictures 
as a matter of course to its celebrations. That was 
their only chance of selling them, and in those days 
a picture well hung at the Academy had a very good 
chance of being sold. At the present time revoly- 
tionary artists never think of sending their pictures to 
the Academy, and have as good a chance of selling 
them in other exhibitions. In fact, the revolt of the 
artists has been followed by a revolt of the public. The 
Academy has lost its prestige with all who are at all 
interested in art: although crowds may attend its ex- 
hibitions, they go quite as much to scoff as to admire. 
Nothing has done so much to produce this 
loss of prestige as the administration of the 
Chantrey Bequest. Even people who do not profess 
to know a good picture from a bad one have been 
startled to find that the Academy has purchased with 
the Chantrey fund about twenty pictures from their own 
exhibition for one from elsewhere. This year, after 
the findings and recommendations of Lord Lytton’s Com- 
mittee, it was supposed that there would be some signs 
of reform. The Academy, however, proved itself incor- 
rigible. It had received the recommendations of the 
Committee politely, but proceeded to act as before, dis- 
regarding the many signs of its waning prestige and 
of the growing disapproval of the public. 
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It will be interesting to see whether it disregards 
this last sign, the most striking and significant of all. 
It is scarcely necessary to point out that the National 
Gallery of British Art is very closely connected with 
the Academy, since a great number of the pictures in 
that Gallery are purchased by the Academy. Thirty 
years ago a candidate for the Keepership of that 
Gallery supported by the Academy would have been 
pretty sure to be chosen. Now the candidate chosen 
is not only not connected with the Academy, but 
is most generally known as its severest critic 
upon the very point of its connection with the 
National Gallery of British Art. For some years 
Mr. MacColl has been protesting against the manner 
in which the Chantrey Bequest was administered. 
But for his protest Lord Lytton’s Committee would 
probably never have been appointed, and he gave evi- 
dence before that Committee. He has never shown any 
sign of modifying his opinions. Indeed only a week 
or two ago, and after he had become a candidate for 
the office to which he has now been appointed, he 
published an article criticising the recent purchases 
for the Chantrey Bequest as strongly as he has 
criticised any former ones. If the Government had not 
shared his opinions that article would surely have 
made his appointment impossible. His appointment 
proves that the Government does share his opinions, 
and it is therefore a direct rebuke to the Academy. 

It is worth pointing out, to those who suppose 
that a Liberal Government must be revolutionary in 
everything, that Mr. MacColl, though he disapproves of 
most of the Chantrey pictures, is not a revolutionary 
critic, any more than the taste of the Academy is 
academic. There is not the least fear that Mr. MacColl, 
even if he had the power to do so, will fill the National 
Gallery of British Art with the latest novelties imported 
from Paris. If Mr. MacColl has a fault as a critic it is 
that he is too academic, and he has been opposed to the 
Academy because it is not academic at all. He has 
never preached any revolutionary doctrines. He has 
merely judged pictures according to the principles of 
the great masters, and he has condemned most of the 
Chantrey pictures because they have seemed to him to 
be revolutionary, or, rather, anarchical, in principle. 

If the Academy were really academic in its tastes, 
no one could condemn it. Even those who dislike 
academic art could only protest against the existence 
of academics in general, and not against the conduct 
of this particular one. Anyone who thinks of the art 
of any typically academic painter, of Nicholas Poussin, 
for instance, and then compares it with the art of 
most of the Chantrey pictures, will see that, whatever 
they may be, they are not academic. If you asked 

Mr. MacColl which he liked best, the pictures of 
Nicholas Poussin or the pictures of the average 
Chantrey favourites, he would certainly say the pictures 
of Nicholas Poussin, for whom, no doubt, he has a 
great admiration and respect. Mr. MacColl’s own 
excellent water colours are as academic as any 
contemporary art. In fact, in a flourishing period 
of art he would probably be considered a 
very academic critic indeed; and the fact that he 
should now be regarded as the most revolutionary 
opponent of official art is only a proof that official art 
has cut itself off from all traditions. In a condition of 


anarchy it is the comstitutionalists who are revolu- 


considered one. Now, however, he has become an 
official, as he deserves to be, and now it must be 
plain to everyone that the Academicians are really 
the revolutionaries and that their Chantrey purchases 
are protests against all kinds of tradition and law and 
order in art as blind and reckless as the bombs of the 
Anarchists. Thus they occupy ahopelessly anomalous 
position. They ought to be holding strange un- 
recognised exhibitions in out of the way galleries. They 
ought to be called the Independents, or the Twentieth 
Century Art Club, and then all who hate tradition and 
precedent could go and admire their works. But they 
certainly ought not to be choosing pictures for the 
nation. 





CROSS CURRENTS: IN EDUCATION. 


HE Education Bill drags its slow length along. 
All save the few are heartily sick of the subject. 
These few find its discussions extraordinarily nutri- 
tious. It is true that there is very little education in 
them. But there is very much human nature. Historic 
religions are fighting the battle of centuries within 
the walls of Parliament. They are fighting a battle in 
which the children of the elementary schools have 
become symbols of defeat or victory. They are fight- 
ing over the religious teaching of a working class 
which stands for the most part outside all religions. 
The Bible teaching of the one and the Creed teaching 
of the other both deliquesce into the structureless 
apathy of London.- The migrants from the country 
who have been reared in those country schools for 
whose existence the clergy are fighting join the natives 
who have been raised in Board School religion in 
a common indifference to all the Churches. The 
Denominational Protestant teaching of Germany flowers 
into a universal Social Democracy, repudiating all 
non-material religions. The secular schools of America 
are said to be responsible for those obvious moral defi- 
ciencies which (in the world-survey of the complacent 
Briton) America possesses in contrast with ourselves. 
Yet in America the millionaires become churchwardens 
and the sons of millionaires teach in Baptist Sunday 
schools. And what more convincing test does the 
twentieth century require of the reality of its religion? 
America, indeed, Professor Munsterberg finds, is uni- 
versally religious, adducing at evidence that no man 
who calls himself publicly an atheist can obtain election 
for a public office, and that even the loafers in the 
saloons look askance at the infidel. Once again, what 
more convincing test does an Anglo-Saxon observer 
demand ? 

In the struggle itself as fought from day to day in 
Parliament, one or two interesting currents are revealed. 
The controversy has practically passed from the posi- 
tion of its four years’ struggle in the country. There 
the fight was for popular control—the public manage- 
ment of public moneys. The fight was settled at the 
General Election. Everyone either openly or secretly 
acknowledges that popular controls must come. And 
the contest has, therefore, passed on to a further stage, 
which was much less emphasised in the constituencies 
—the decision as to the kind of religious teaching 
which shall be tolerated or encouraged in the State 
schools of England and Wales. 

And here two fundamentally different attitudes 
are manifest on the Liberal side. The one party 
emphasise the Liberal idea of equality. They still 
cling to the idea of a State neutral to all forms of 
religion. They would offer nothing to Protestant that 
they would not offer to Catholic. Some are even pre- 
pared to make special effort to safeguard the rights of 





tionaries, and that is how Mr. MacColl has come to be 


the minority. They desire a settlement which will 
leave no large and organised religious body sweating 
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under a sense of injustice. To such as these only 
three possibilities offer themselves. The State may 
teach no religion at all. The State may teach or offer 
possibilities of teaching all religions. The State may 
teach a religion which is acceptable to all as a basis 
for further development by the various religious bodies. 

The third has proved impracticable owing to the 
repudiation of this common basis by denominations 
numbering many millions of adherents. The first has 
been rejected by the largest majority which the House 
has seen, both political parties uniting against the 
common enemy. The second only remains, And those 
concerned with equality as the basis of any conceivable 
solution which calls itself liberal are now concen- 
trating effort upon the consideration of the protection 
of minorities, however unpopular, against the domi- 
nance of a universal State religion. 

But it would be idle to affirm that an abstract 
desire for equality is alone operative in this great 
theological contest. The second party on the Liberal 
side are protagonists in the great fight of centuries 
between Protestant and Catholic. They have no wish 
to see the State nicely balancing its beneficence between 
the one and the other. They think that England is a 
Protestant nation. They think that the State cannot 
do better, in guaranteeing the continuance of its 
Protestantism, than to entrench Protestantism in the 
schools which are supposed to form the minds of the 
rising generation. ‘‘Clericalism,” in a declaration 
affirmed by one Minister, repudiated by another, is ‘‘ the 
enemy.” Certain kinds of religion, that is to 
say, have deliberately to be fought against by the State 
machinery. A few poor scattered Roman Catholic 
schools, mostly attended by poor Irish who make no 
great success in the world, might indeed be tolerated. 
But when “ Clericalism” and Catholicism unashamed 
and almost naked appear, with behind it the dominance 
and powerful machinery of the National Church, the 
thing becomes intolerable. Here is the root of that 
objection to the desires of the parents to be consulted 
which has formed so perplexing a reversal of public 
protests. In 1902 the air rang with the cry of the 
village parent that, desiring the teaching of his Non- 
conformist, or at least Protestant, religion to his child, 
he found that child driven by the State to a school 
which was Anglican and Catholic. It was a real 
and vital grievance. To-day, however, the parent 
receives scant toleration from the Liberal benches. 
His demand is openly scoffed at as illusory. When he 
asserts that he desires Church teaching he is roughly 
told that what he really means is that he desires the 
simple Bible teaching which is common to all denomi- 
nations. If he persists in his unpleasant demand he is 
pictured as the trembling slave of a Clerical dominance 
and the duty of the State is revealed as that of saving 
him from himself and teaching him to stand upright. 
This scorn of the Anglican or Catholic parent is merely 
a repetition, four years later and on the other side, of 
the scorn for the Nonconformist parent. What each side 
really means is that in the one case it wants to dis- 
courage Nonconformity, in the other side to discourage 
Anglicanism and Catholicism. It is the same spirit 
revealed first on one side, then on the other, a spirit in 
which love of one creed or hatred of another is more 
operative than the readiness to tolerate all. 

Among all this hubbub those of us who advocate 
a secular solution are content to look on. We are not 
in the least discouraged at our overwhelming defeat. 
We expected nothing better at the beginning. The 
strength of the secular position was never that England 
repudiated religion or desired no religious teaching in 
the schools. It was that each of the great historic 
parties would prefer that no religion should be taught 
rather than that a rival religion should be taught. 
The mass of the Protestants preferred the Govern- 
ment solution to our solution because they think they 
can retain the State teaching of simple Protestant 





religion and eject the State teaching of simple 
Catholic religion. I believe such a solution to be 
entirely impossible for any Government to carry which 
calls itself Liberal. The mass of the Catholics pre- 
ferred the Government solution to the secular solution 
because they still cling to the hope that Clauses III. 
and IV. will be so modified as to give them substan- 
tially what they desire. Before the controversy is over 
in the Commons a continually increasing number will 
wish they had advocated the withdrawal of State sub- 
sidy and patronage from all religion. The modifica- 
tions made by the House of Lords will render the bill 
still more unpalatable to those who are to-day support- 
ing it and who look with scorn on our tiny minority. 
And the further force of dissension and bitterness which 
the passing of this bill will inflame rather than allay in 
the country will hurry forward the conviction of all 
that the solution we have advocated against such heavy 
er is the one solution which is just, equal, and 
inal, 


C. F. G. Masterman. 





ON THE VERGE OF THE CORRUPT PRACTICES 
ACT. 
Il.—Tne Emptoyer’s Screw. 
KILFUL electioneering does not stop short at the 
persecution of a few despised individuals. It aims 
at operations on a larger scale. It seeks the support of 


those whose influence is the most powerful in its effects, 

and embraces the largest possible number of electors. 
The tradesman, at the worst, is not wholly dependent 

on one customer. The workman, on the other hand, 


depends, as a rule, on one employer. The main part of 
his livelihood comes from a single hand. The hand that 
dispenses it can exert proportionately powerful influence. 
And this fact is not lost sight of by those whose zeal for 
a political party outruns their sense of justice or the kindly 
feelings of everyday life. 

What is not generally recognised is the ease with 
which the latent and potential pressure may be brought 
into use. No great effort on the employers part is re- 
quired to make kis workmen see, or think they see, the 
desirability of falling into line with his political opinions. 
The ground is already prepared. The employer may 
make light of the influence that attaches to his position. 
Not so the workman. He, for his part, is acutely con- 
scious of it. In one of the western counties a large 
number of workmen wrote privately to one of my corre- 
spondents in order that they might finally satisfy them- 
selves of the secrecy of the ballot; they wished to vote 
for one candidate, but had been compelled by fear to 
promise their votes to the other. 

No doubt this fear is prevalent or otherwise in pro- 
portion to the degree of intelligence and organisation 
among the workmen concerned. Trade unionism, which 
gives the individual workman the support, moral and prac- 
tical, of his fellows, has cultivated the sense of independ- 
ence. The fear is commoner among labourers who are 
untouched by the Labour spirit. It dominates above all 
the agricultural labourer, to whom mutual support is 
unknown and in whose eyes his employer and himself— 
the one all powerful, the other virtually powerless—appear 
as the only parties to the momentous bargain on which 
his living depends. A town workman, an engineer, in 
the course of canvassing for a Liberal candidate, heard 
much of the methods used by the other party and especially 
of the tone adopted by its canvassers towards the ordinary 
village voter. “I should like to hear them talk like that in 
a trade union workshop,” he remarked to me indignantly 
towards the close of the contest. 

It may be admitted, then, that there are differences 
of degree; but the fear of losing employment is widely 
spread; and in these circumstances, a single statement, 
a single act, on the part of the employer is enough to put 
into operation a force which is already in existence. He 
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has but to indicate in some way or other, direct or in- 
direct, the connection between political support and _ re- 
tention of employment. At once the whole weight of the 
possible injury, vaguely feared and often exaggerated, is 
brought to bear on the minds of those who look to him 
for their weekly wages. The question is not “Does the 
employer possess influence over men’s votes?” but “ Does 
he use it?” To this question there can be but one 
answer. 

Some employers appeal publicly for the support of 
those whom they employ. Lord Harlech, for example, 
who, as the Hon. C. Ormsby Gore, formerly represented 
Oswestry, took the chair at a meeting at Selattyn in 
favour of the Conservative candidate, and in the course 
of his speech is reported to have said: “He would do his 
best before the next election to send Mr. Bright (the 
Liberal member) to the might about. He appealed to all 
those he employed and all those connected with him to 
assist him in returning Mr. Bridgeman to Parliament when 
the time for the election came round.” 

Besides these declarations there are many acts by 
which, without appealing for political support in so many 
words, employers are in the habit of indicating, in a 
significant manner, their desire to influence those who 
work for them, and thus of bringing into play the great 
economic power which they wield. Some conduct the 
candidate whom they support round their works or their 
estate, markedly refusing the same favour to his oppo- 
nent, or even precluding him from entering their domain 
at all. Others invite their workpeople to sign nomina- 
tion papers for the candidate supported by the firm. 
Others drive them to the poll in vehicles decorated with 
their party colours, or, if it is a case of walking, direct 
their agents to accompany them. Some go so far as to 
give them distinct ‘and peremptory orders, not only as 
to when and how they are to go to the poll, but also 
as to the candidate for whom they are to vote when they 
get there. Others give special facilities for voting to 
those who hold the “right” views. Others show them- 
selves hour after hour at the polling station, or instruct 
their agents to attend there, to see that all goes well. 
The following cases are chosen, not as_ particularly 
striking, but as typical of practices of which almost every 
town and village can afford examples. 

“In the recent C. election of 1906,” writes a friend, 
“nomination papers were introduced into large works 
and men were asked by their employers, or the foreman, 
to sign them. As a result nearly 1,000 signatures were 
obtained—+.e., nearly 1,000 written promises to vote for 
Mr. W. out of an electorate of somewhere about 6,000.” 

In Kent “the foreman at a certain works in the 
town informed my brother that he and all his men would 
ride to the poll in Conservative vehicles which were sent 
to the works, though he knew that nearly all the men 
intended to vote against the party in whose vehicles 
they had to ride, fearing loss of work if they refused.” 

At M., in Yorkshire, I have seen the agent of large 
estate bringing up the estate workmen in a long file at 
the prescribed hour. I cannot say how they voted. But 
it would be absurd to deny that the bias in one direction 
was fairly strong. The agent had been canvassing vigo- 
rously. 

The following is a copy of a notice sent to a labourer 
by his employer. I have altered the names: “Croft 
House, Lower Dene. 25 Jan., 1906. Thomson (126). 
—You must be at Grange Farm, on the road, at 9.30 
to-day, to go in my cart and record your vote for Mr. 
James at Trent.—George Clarence Withers.” My in- 
formant adds: “ There is reason to suppose that all his 
men (fifteen or sixteen) received similar letters.” 

But the chief means by which this influence is 
exerted is that of canvassing, whether in person or by the 
agency of foremen or other representatives. This is too 
familiar a proceeding to require illustration. 

Such are the various forms of political apeal in which 
employers commonly indulge. It is obvious that they are 
actuated in doing so by the consciousness that their 
economic position adds to the appeal a force which would 





otherwise be wanting. To deny that the practice rests 
on such a foundation is absurd. If it does not, why do 
employers not appeal to their friends and acquaintances 
at large? Why do they devote special attention to those 
whose livelihood depends on them, unless for the reason 
that they intend and hope to make that fact a lever for 
political pressure? Why is their support valued so highly, 
if not because they command, and may, if they choose, 
carry with them, many votes beside their own ? 

To all this it may be, and will be, replied: “ What 
do words matter? No tangible harm is done. There 
may be a threat implied; but who cares, if the threat is 
never carried out?” 

Now, even if no tangible harm is done, the evil is 
none the less real, and those who allow it to exist are none 
the less deserving of blame. The excuse of ignorance 
cannot be admitted. The employer knows the power that 
is his. He knows the fear whick that power inspires. So 
far from using it to frighten his men into declaring an 
opinion which they do not hold, he ought to take steps to 
make known to them, with the utmost clearness, that their 
vote is their own, that thev can use it freely, and that 
they will on no account suffer for it. 

But the most effective mode of meeting the sug- 
gested criticism is, of course, to prove that the assumption 
on which it rests is untrue. As a matter of fact, the 
threat is carried out. The attempt to influence the votes 
of workmen derives its strength and point from cases 
where positive action is taken, and where men suffer in a 
tangible manner for the presumption of disagreeing with 
their employer. It is not often that dismissal can be 
traced beyond all possibility of doubt to political causes. 
It is naturally more prudent for the employer to wait 
until public attention is turned in some other direction, 
and then to look out for some pretext for discharging the 
obnoxious servant. Or a large employer, if he is more 
patient, may wait until a slack time arrives, and dismiss, 
first of all, those of his men with whose political opinions 
he disagrees. Difficult as it is to trace, it is this kind of 
intury which is often most present to the workman’s mind. 
Cases can be quoted, however, of dismissal on obviously 
political grounds. 

For example, a correspondent says: “A young 
man of good prospects and fair ability was employed as 
clerk in a large provision dealer’s business in D. He 
had been in this employment for three or four years and 
was doing exceedingly well. During the recent election 
he worked for Mr. F. (the Liberal candidate), wore a 
party tie, and voted Liberal. Three weeks after the 
election his employer told him that he would prefer 
someone else in his place. He gave him a week’s notice. 
Ii should be mentioned that he had been forewarned 
by the employer’s son, who told him that they would 
have no Radicals in their establishment. He was a 
very quiet, inoffensive young man in every way, was 
bred and born in D., and has now had to go clean out of 
the county to find employment, leaving his wife with her 
mother until he will be able to make another home for 
her. I knew this young man personally. He was a 
member of the D. branch of the League of Young 
Liberals.” 

In the Whitby Division, in the course of the by- 
election of 1905, a labourer, who lived with a farmer 
who employed him, came in to dinner one day wearing 
a tie of the “wrong” colour. The farmer ordered him 
to take it off; he refused. He was dismissed on the 
spot, receiving his week’s wages in lieu of notice. Efforts 
were made to effect a reconciliation, but the farmer re- 
fused to take him back. 

In Lincolnshire, a farmer dismissed three of his 
labourers immediately after the election, avowedly for 
“going against him.” 

A still more detailed story found its way into the 
Press from the Watford Division of Hertfordshire. Ac- 
cording to the Daily News, whose account has not been 
contradicted, Mr. E. J. Layton, a member of a firm of 
printers and stationers engaged in business in the City. 
employed three gardeners—Winters, Mathews, and 
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Montague—at his house in Langley-road, Watford. The 
three gardeners canvassed on behalf of Mr. Micklem. 


One of them received soon afterwards the following 
letter : 


“Colnehurst, Watford, Feb. 17, 1906. 

“Mr. Montague,—Referring to my conversation with you 
last Saturday and what has since come to my knowledge, 
I should be glad if you, Winters, and Mathews would find 
other situations as soon as possible. As I do not wish 
to create hardship, you can any of you stay on with me up 
to and including March 17, or leave before that date. I 
wish you clearly to understand that I claim no right to 
object to your holding political views which, in my opinion, 
are entirely opposed to the interests of gardeners. If you 
think your interests, as a class, are best advanced by acting 
in political opposition to those who support you and your 
families, that is your affair. On the other hand, I main- 
tain this place, Colnehurst, for no other purpose than rest 
and pleasure. To secure this end I treat my servants with 
great liberality as to wages, hours, holidays, and easy 
work, and I expect them in return to give me a good ser- 
vice and a whole-hearted support. It is obvious that my 
peace and happiness are not promoted if my men, whilst 
accepting the privileges which I give them, spend time in 
speaking on behalf of, and in voting for, those pledged to 
attack my Church, interests, and just rights. 

(Signed) “ Epwin J. Layton.” 

All three men were dismissed. That the dismissal 
was purely due to political reasons is obvious from the 
following copy of a reference given to the men on 
leaving : 

“J. Winters, my second gardener, is leaving me to-day, 
and my head gardener will testify as to his work. I am 
pleased to add that I consider him obliging and quite trust- 
worthy.” 


CHARLES RODEN BuxTON. 





PLATO AT CLARIDGE’S.* 

ADIES of fashion are very open-minded. ‘They are 

not even, as the world supposes, prejudiced in 
favour of frivolity. They are ready to give anything a 
trial that may make life seem more real tc them. They 
ere, in fact, human beings like ourselves, born with 
instincts and passions like ours, but by a defect of 
our society cut off from real life, so that, unless 
they have unusual sagacity and determination, they 
can only spend their time in playing at life. 
Everyone has to learn to live, and most human 
beings are fortunate enough tg have that learning 
forced on them by circumstances. We learn to live by 
earning our living. We may fret against the teaching, 
but we cannot do without it. Fashionable ladies have to 
do without it. They have to do something, and there is 
an infinitv of choice before them with nothing to guide 
them in it. So they imitate the human beings who are 
living a real life, now in one thing, now in another. 
Amusement is part of real life, and sometimes the fashion- 
able ladies do nothing but amuse themselves. Dress, too, 
is part of real life; and sometimes thev do nothing but 
dress themselves. These are easy parts of real life, quite 
easy if you take them in their turn, but very difficult if 
you give up your whole time to them; and sometimes the 
fashionable ladies grow weary of them, and begin to 
wonder what life, in which people are not only playing 
games, is really like. This curiosity causes them to be 
serious, not often for very long, since it is difficult to be 
serious at large and for the sake of being serious, but still 
it causes them to be serious, and then they take up with 
religion, or even, perkaps, with philosophy. Their object 
in any case is to explain life to themselves. But how are 
you to explain life if you are not living? How are you to 
discriminate between what is true and what is false if you 
have no experience of reality to test truth and falsehood ? 
One can imagine how clearly Socrates would have demon- 
strated that it was vain to teach philosophy to women of 
fashion ; how he would have insisted that you must begin 
by teaching them not to be women of fashion, as you 
would teach a savage to cook his food before you lectured 
to him on cookery. Doctor Emil Reich, however, does 
not put plain questions to himself as Socrates put them. 








*PLATO AS AN INTRODUCTION TO MopERN CRITICISM OF Lire. 
By Emil Reich. London: Chapman and Hall. 1os. 6d. net. 
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Plato has interested him, and therefore he feels that he 
would like to talk to fashionable ladies about Plato; and 
he has talked to them, to large numbers of them, in a 
West-End hotel. No doubt they all went to hear Dr. 
Reich talk about Plato because they had heard of Platonic 
love. Some, perhaps, had tried to practise it, and had 
found no difference between it and other kinds of love, 
or what they took to be love in their make-believe of life. 
Therefore, they thought, perhaps, that they had made 
some mistake about the nature of Platonic love, and that 
Dr. Reich would tell them what it was; would tell them 
how to eat their cake and have it; how ginger, hot in the 
mouth, might satisfy without being swallowed. Of such 
things Plato, by those who have never read him, is sup 
posed to have the secret. 

Dr. Reich, however, has read Plato, and it would be 
interesting to know how his audience took his account of 
Plato's treatment of love. He did not reach it apparently 
until his fifth lecture, at least he only reaches it in the 
fifth chapter of kis book; and then he starts by saying 
that he finds no strict system, no consistency, in Plato 
on this subject, which is as much as to say that there is 
no secret of Platonic love at all. Did many ladies get up 
and leave the room at this point or did they stay on to 
see if Dr. Reich was only teasing them? If they did they 
must have been still disappointed. Dr. Reich proceeded 
to talk a great deal of generalities. The greatest music 
had been inspired by the passion of love, he said, giving 
as an instance Cavalleria Rusticana, the intermezzo from 
which has tired even the barrel-organs. Then there was 
Stendhal, who wrote about love, and therefore may be 
compared with Plato. He lived in “agitated times. in 
which were many aspects of love which hit one badly.” 
Then, again, there is Balzac. He is not a philosopher, 
however ; “ He is gross and brutal, and scarcely proper at 
times.” Yet he had great insight into the human keart. 
There is also Shakespeare ; but on the subject of love “he 
does not come up to our expectations.” Alas, it grows 
plain as we read that Dr. Reich, too, cannot have come 
un to the expectations of his audience on this subject. 
Love, he goes on to say,. is “an appetitus, a desire for 
immortality,” but what is the fun of that, or how will it 
help you to flutter against the lamp without burning your 
wings? How will it teach vou the secret of that harmless 
Greek fire which these ladies went to Claridge’s Hotel to 
learn? Then follows a myth from Plato, about Poros and 
Penea, to show that for the rrowth of love wealth is not 
needed. But many people besides Plato, and, writing 
in plain English, have said this. And then Dr. Reich 
digresses to speak of parental love and of love ot country. 
This must have seemed to his audience a mere playing 
with words, especially when he told them that parental 
love was feeble in England. What had that to do with 
Plato and his secret? Not untii his eighth _lec- 
ture or chapter did Dr. Reich come to the 
subject of the love of the .young man for the 
ycung woman, and then what did he say about 
it? He said that Plato has ignored it for the excellent 
reason that it does not exist! Ladies and gentlemen in 
the monde, he remarked, ought “to drop things that Jo 
not exist, to give up the novel, which begets false ideas.” 
They cannot love before thirty, whatever the novels may 
teli them. The real love, the love of gentlemen and 
ladies of the monde and of a certain age, is immortality 
and it is something working in us not for ourselves but 
for the universe. It is “not at the bottom, but at the 
end of things,” and “whatever is said about it in the 
Sympcsium holds good to the present day.” 

“ Ah, what a dusty answer gets the soul, 
When hot for certainties in this our life.” 
Indeed, Dr. Reich’s answer must have seemed dusty to 
these poor ladies hot for certainties; ‘and one cannot 
but pity both them and Dr. Reich. He set out full of 
enthusiasm to make Plato easy to them. “It is when 
people are not artistic,” he cried “that they do not care 
for Plato,” and the ladies, feeling, of course, 
that they were all artistic, were sure that they 
would care for Plato and understand him, and 
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that, interpreted by Dr. Reich, he weuld reveal 
to them the secret of Platonic love and of the 
universe. “A thorough interpreter is needed,” said 
Dr. Reich “more than a Cook's guide, to indicate what 
he really is.” “His writings may be looked upon as 
ordinary prattle, but everything in them has a meaning.” 
Unfortunately, those who know nothing of life would 
see Only ordinary prattle in absolute truth, in a precise 
statement of this secret of the universe, if it could be 
made in plain terms. Truth can only be recognised by 
experience, and so Dr. Reich all through his lectures was 
talking about truth to people who were less fit to hear it 
than jesting Pilate, for Pilate, if he had stayed for an 
answer might have understood, but these poor ladies 
stayed, yet’ could not understand, for all Dr. Reich's 
efforts to explain Plato as simply as he explains himself. 

The fact is Dr. Reich made a great mistake in trying 
tc be simple. People with no experience of life do not 
like simplicity. It always disappoints them. As a hun- 
dred impostures have proved, what they like is obscurity ; 
to be told to believe in Abracadabra, in the mystical 
properties of the circle, in some splendid contradiction in 
terms. Such things are for them symbols of the unknown, 
which relieve them from the necessity of thinking or of 
making any choice. They are idols, tangible words instead 
of images, which can be worshipped without more ado. 
Dr. Reich made appeals to reason and experience. He 
talked about things of common life, often rather acutely 
though incoherently. He did not talk at all about 
Platonic love, the symbol which doubtless drew all these 
ladies to his lectures on Plato, and the result, we can 
scarcely doubt, was disappointment; for Plato’s object 
was to make men think, and fashionable ladies do not 
wish to be made to think. It is the beginning of thought 
that makes them uncomfortable, and sets them looking for 
some drug to stay it. What Dr. Reich provided was not 
a drug, but a stimulus. When next he lectures he should 
find another kind of audience. 





THE PASTEL SOCIETY. 


HE Society’s exhibition at the Institute is hardly 


as representative as it might be. The failing is 
not one that is peculiarly characteristic of this year’s show, 
but it is nevertheless a deplorable thing that so many 
members who are really facile in the medium should 
refrain from sending, and one cannot urge too strongly 
or too often the danger of the Society’s welfare, that 
lurks in a half-hearted support of its exhibitions. It 
is not merely that the absence of good pastellists is in 
itself ‘regrettable; the vacancies created involve the 
calling up of many undesirable reserves, and one gets 
the impression that the collection has had to be eked 
out with indifferent material, which is about the most 
unfortunate impression that any exhibition can convey. 
The absentees on this occasion include Messrs. Alfred 
East, Walter Crane, and Carton Moore Park among the 
English artists, and Fritz Thaulow, Fernand Knopff, and 
Joseph Pennell among the rest. These names of non- 
exhibitors may not constitute the pick of the Society, but 
they are, at any rate, a very important asset to its 
strength, especially when the latter has to be distributed 
over the very commodious premises in Piccadilly. However, 
there are some commendable features to notice. It was 
a happy thought to include half a dozen sketches by the 
late Mr. Brakazon, not merely because they are dainty 
and pleasing colour notes, but also because they recall 
an artist who was singular in his pure use of the medium. 
Mr. Clausen appears to be drawing nearer to Mr 
Brabazon in this respect, and in the art of M. Levy 
Dhurmer, and one or two others, there is the same direct 
treatment, though not the delicacy of touch of which, 
perhaps, Mr. Brabazon alone possessed the secret. But 
in too many cases a smeariness in quality is the deliberate 
aim of the artist. The devotion of the worshippers varies 
in degree; whether, however, the results show evidence 
of mere finger rubbing, or—like M. Besnard’s “ Etude” 
—suggest having been dropped into a pail of water, a 





loss of the fragrance and joyousness associated with the 
use of the pure pastel is inevitable. 

In order, therefore, to enjoy the Institute show, one 
should perhaps put Mr. Brabazon and the ideal out of 
one’s mind. One of the most successful of native artists 
is Mr. Terrick Williams—successful, that is, in obtaining 
a definite result and proving some serious intention. In 
his “Clouds and Reflections,” an afternoon effect with 
a mass of empurpled cumulus brooding over a flat wrack- 
strewn foreshore, he emphasises his development in the 
direction of decorative line without, however, losing the 
illusion of reality. If his treatment might be simpler 
and cleaner, he displays a fine sense of tone and an 
intimacy with his subject which counterbalance the 
scrawlings and scrapings of which he may be guilty, 
Murkiness is a somewhat unnecessary characteristic ot 
many of the most able drawings exhibited here. Mr. 
Henry Muhrman, for instance, appears to see his Meissen 
scenes through the spectacles of black despair. Mr. W. 
L. Bruckman, striving presumably to reproduce the tones 
of the old masters in the oil medium, muddies the fair 
land of Normandy four times over in the south gallery. 

There is a very good impression of two “ Children 
in White,” by Mr. J. McClure Hamilton, with the figures 
just indicated and the lighting cleverly managed. It is 
true that it might just as well have been done in water 
colour, sO conspicuous is the pastel quality by _ its 
absence; but then so many of the pastels here might as 
well have been painted in this medium or in oils, and 
too many more might as well not have been done at all. 
I am disposed to place Mr. De la Gandara’s “ Portrait” 
in the latter category; at any rate, it is an eccentricity 
which cumbers too much space even in this roomy gallery, 
and its intricate craftsmanship seems, for so talented a 
painter, a monumental waste of time. The French 
school is not, on the whole, very happily represented. 
The work of more than one of its members aims simply 
at the display of that superior draughtsmanship which 
all the world knows by this time is the country’s birth- 
right. And the several Gallic exercises in pencil and crayon 
seem rather out of place. It is a little irritating, when one 
goes to see pastel, to find so many intruders in the form 
of studio studies which, whatever may be their accom- 
plishment—and it is undeniable—have only the re- 
motest cousinship to the art that the Society professes. 
Then, M. Henri Le Sidaner, who has justly gained an 
English reputation, does his best to disappoint his 
English admirers by a very chaotic rendering of “San 
Giorgio, Venice,” and M. Simon Bussy is in peculiarly 
dark and dreary mood. No, it is not a French year in the 
Society. The Italian section is represented by Signors G. 
A. Sartorio, Cesare Laurenti, Pietro Fragiacomo, and 
E. Mazzoni-Zarini, but contributes nothing of particular 
interest, unless it be the three landscapes by the last- 
named. Certainly this artist’s “On Amo’s Banks” has 
a measure of originality in that the clouds bear a marked 
resemblance to fragments of vermicelli pudding; but the 
scheme seems to lack any coherent principle of decora- 
tion, and I should be inclined to call it imaginary rather 
than imaginative. The British pastellists show up well 
by comparison. Of Mr. Grosvenor Thomas’s six draw- 
ings, the “ Evening” comes nearest in beauty of colour 
and tattainment of atmosphere to the best of which he 
is capable, though it suffers from the prevailing tendency 
to fix pastel so that it looks like something else. There 
are some good animal studies by Messrs. John Charlton 
and J. R. K. Duff. Mr. Clausen’s best is his “ Lamp- 
light study” of a peasant girl’s head; a sincere and 
charming piece of work. In “The Poem” Mr. S. Melton 
Fisher makes play with a blue dress of silky material, 
very much in the foreground, and a correspondingly 
retiring female head. The Dutch painter. Mr. P. de 
Jcsselin de Jong, sends a sun-bathed cornfield with two 
women figures and without a sky, entitled “ Afternoon 
in August ”—in style a refinement of Mr. La Thangue. 
Mrs. Eastlake’s Breton studies and acharacter-full drawing 
of “The Life Class,” by Mr. Horace Mann Livens, con- 
clude the list of noticeable works. 

F. J. M. 
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PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. Massincuam. 
Lonpon, THURSDAY. 

HE mechanical problem of carrying the Education 

Bill through the House of Commons and 
making the sessional programme of the Government a 
reality has now forced itself on the Cabinet, and their 
plans will probably prove adequate enough. The 
method of allocating fixed periods of time to the 
various parts of a big bill is now inevitable. Mr. 
Balfour did not apply it very fairly or rationally, and it 
is easy to improve on his methods. Each clause of 
the Education Bill is treated on its merits—three 
days, for example, are probably allotted to Clause 4 
—and if the House would accept the arrangement and 
make the most of it, no subject of consequence need 
be scamped. This will not happen to-day any more 
than it happened under the bill of 1902. But the 
House will gradually adapt itself to the inevitable, and 
when this idea has impressed itself on its imagination 
neither obstruction nor undue coercion should survive. 
As things stand, the bill will be ready for the Lords 
about the third week in July, and the second reading 
will be graciously taken by the second week in August. 
The struggle between the two Houses—both on Edu- 
cation and on the social bills—will be transferred, by 
common consent, to the autumn. 

* 7 om * 

What will happen then? I have reason to believe 
that the Church of England would accept something 
like Mr. Chamberlain’s plan. The plan of the bill she 
will not accept as it stands, and her leaders will per- 
suade the Lords to take their view of it. The question 
therefore arises—Is there a possible compromise ? 
And to it is joined a second inquiry—Will it be possible 
to fight the Lords with success on any special issue in 
the bill—say, for example, the power of the teachers 
to impart denominational instruction in all ex-voluntary 
schools, on which two Liberal forces, the Liberal Church- 
men and the Dissenters, are not agreed? Such a fight 
will be difficult. The Nonconformists, of course, must 
have a very important voice in the decision. Theirs is 
the special grievance ; they have a right to say whether 
with such a provision as I have named the Bill could 
be held to remove or at least to allay it. Then there 
is the Irish attitude. Mr. Redmond’s tender of amity 
to the bill last Tuesday is, of course, dependent on 
whether Clause 4 can be made satisfactory to the 
friends of the Catholic schools. If not, there must be 
hostility in this quarter, or perhaps a declaration in 
favour of contracting out ; though, I imagine, it is 
not impossible to meet the Catholic case by a form of 
appeal to the Board of Education. These are the 
leading cruces of the bill; and yet, though time is 
getting on, men’s minds are still perplexed and un- 
stable. The hopeful sign is that the atmosphere 
in the House, even on the Tory side, is fairly tem- 
perate, and no section has as yet hardened its heart 
and declared that here it stands, and can do no other 
and no more. And fromthe country I hear that the 
vehemently hostile feeling is almost entirely clerical. 

* * A - * 

We must remember that as to this clerical agita- 
tion, we are approaching a critical event in the history 
of the Anglican Church, the disclosure of the report of 
the Commission on ecclesiastical discipline. Probably 
it will be out in about a month’s time. One fact, I 





think, it will put beyond reasonable doubt, namely that 
very little that can be called ‘‘ discipline” exists in the 
Church at all. The bishops and priests who are 
calling for complete control over the national 
schools have found themselves impctent to control 
their own clergy. In fact, the evidence will show, as 
it was bound to show, that there is no such thing as 
an Anglican Church at all, but that there are two 
Churches, the High or Catholic, and the Low or Pro- 
testant, and that the one is as far apart from the other 
as was the late Mr. Spurgeon from Pio Nono. 
* * - * * 

I hear fresh echoes of the uneasiness with which 
the Liberal public follows the development of the South 
African question. It would be much more confident if 
it felt that the Government were vigorously served by 
the High Commissioner. But the terms of the re- 
patriation notice and the rumours of needless difficulties 
thrown in the way of the Commission have raised 
fresh doubts as to Lord Selborne’s action. There is 
reason to think that the Constitutional difficulty has been 
on the eve of settlement. In practice, I believe, it has 
been settled, and it may turn out that the hostile 
speech of Sir Percy Fitzpatrick does not represent a 
hard and fast opposition even from the Progressives. 
But it is not felt that Lord Selborne has made any 
attempt to effect a formal understanding. Indeed, my 
information is that he has been far more of an obstacle 
than a help. This is surely very serious, and it is 
calculated to make the party doubt the wisdom of 
associating Lord Selborne any longer with a situation 
with which he is plainly out of touch. He has com- 
mitted a great error in forcing on the new tariff, which 
is sure to be unpopular and against which the Boers 
and, I imagine, the trading English in the Transvaal 
must have protested beforehand ; and if he is simply to 
stand for the least progressive side of the Progressive 
Party, it is difficult to see where his use comes in. 

* * ” * * 

Mr. Chamberlain still troubles the Tory Israel. 
The party is even more disunited than on the evening 
after the general election, and the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s direct counter to the unscrupulous plan of 
setting up the Lords to bring about a forced dissolu- 
tion is the answer to the successful persecution of Sir 
Edward Clarke and the renewed excommunication of 
the Free Trade group. After all, able as Mr. Chamberlain 
is, he is much more of a Unionist anti-Pope than a 
genuine Pontiff. His impetuosity and ambition to shine 
above Mr. Balfour greatly embarrass the conduct of the 
Parliamentary opposition to the Education Bill. With 
all his cleverness he tends to be indiscreet and over- 
violent. And his following is ridiculous. What 
could be more childish than the Protectionist 
amendment to the Budget Bill? It had to be 
dropped by the browbeating of the Tory Whips in 
the face of the whole House on the eve of a division 
which the whole Tory Party, or nine-tenths of it, 
vocally challenged when it was first called. The 
speeches in its favour were merely foolish and excited 
roars of laughter. Yet they consisted of the average 
mental stuff of the Tariff Reform League. When Protec- 
tion was beaten in 1846 it at least enjoyed a guerilla life 
of some brilliancy under Disraeli’s anti-Peel leadership. 
But now Mr. Chamberlain does not attempt to keep it 
alive on the floor of the House and instead plunges 
into one adventure after another, exciting all sections 
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in turn, heedless of consistency or of the traditions of 
his party. He is really zmpayable. 
+ * * 


+ * 


His prepossession now is that he can get the 
House of Lords to smash or hamstring all the big 
Liberal bills, and thus force the Government to go to 
the country in 1907. He plays his game with almost 
childish openness, suberdinating to it all considera- 
tions of prudence, and openly forcing the pace even 
against his own ally and nominal chief, Mr. Bal- 
four. It has, of course, an effect precisely opposed 
to that which Mr. Chamberlain desires to create. 
Moderate men shrink back from the wild wrecking, 
not caring to risk the Constitution for Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s beaux yeux. But he goes on, though he is quite 
alone, and old associates on the Front Bench rather 
edge away from him, superior as he is to Mr. Balfour 
in the bolder arts of Parliamentary management. 
Nothing fortunate can attend such a career. 

* * * * 

I suppose no English politician can fully under- 
stand the influence which Mr. Seddon acquired in New 
Zealand. The colonial atmosphere is not ours, and we 
need not pretend that it is. Mr. Seddon, indeed, was 
something of a type by himself. He belonged, to adapt 
a witty jest of the Premier’s, to the Seddon class. No 
one could be more unlike the accomplished and refined 
Mr. Deakin or the courtly Sir Wilfrid Laurier ; nor, 
indeed, did he resemble the characteristic types, many 
of them English bred, that one meets among the 
political chiefs in Capetown or Johannesburg. Certainly 
one could not hear him speak without thinking that he 
often talked fustian. And yet, as pure personality, he 
was something closely akintoa great man. His power 
of will was remarkable. He was, | believe, a very 
good Parliamentary manager, and though he did not 
personally lay the foundations of the elaborate 
and far-reaching social policy with which he will 
always be identified, he was essentially its director 
and driving force. He belonged, in a word, to the 
Parkeses and Macdonalds of colonial statesmanship, 
rough-hewn but veritable types of the governing 
man, big in person and character, genial, autocratic, 
passionately in love with the societies which they help 
to shape, sincerely and ardently devoted to their 
interests. People talk of Mr. Seddon as a great 
Imperialist. He always seemed to be first and last a 
great New Zealander. And, like Mr. Deakin, he was 
as near to Socialism as a man in touch with the actual 
work and responsibilities of government is likely to be, 
at least for some years to come. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE FIRST GARDEN CITY. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—The Garden City Company has been now in 
existence over two years, and I think all those interested 
in the undertaking are pleased, and not a few of them sur- 
prised, at the progress which has been made towards the 
realisation of its object. 

That object was, as most of your readers are probably 
aware, to procure the building of an industrial and resi- 
dential town on hygienic principles in accordance with the 
ideas promulgated by Mr. Ebenezer Howard in his book 
Garden Cities of To-morrow. 

The company has acquired a site of over 3,800 acres at 
Letchworth, near Hitchin. The Garden City has its own 
station provided by the Great Northern Railway ; factories 
are at work; gas works and water works are in operation ; 
about 150 acres of building sites have been let; over 400 
houses are built or in course of building; and we have 
already a population of over 1,600. This by itself is, I 
submit, not a bad record for two years’ work, but much 
has been accomplished in addition which I must not tres- 
pass on your space to describe. Our progress would, how- 
ever, have been much more rapid if we had had more 
capital at our command. In some instances accommoda- 
tion might profitably have been provided both for manu- 
facturers and their workpeople had the capital been 





available. There are, moreover, at least 300 men at the 
present moment working on the estate who desire to live 
on it, but for whom no accommodation can be found, 
and the time has arrived when we have decided to come 
to the public for further financial support to enable us to 
push on with our enterprise and to clear the estate from 
the mortgages which still affect it. 

The capital of the company is £300,000, upon which 
the dividend is limited to 5 per cent. cumulative, all profit 
in excess going to the benefit of the town and its inhabi- 
tants. Of this about £134,000 has been allotted, and the 
balance is being offered for public subscription. 

Now, Sir, there are multitudes of people of means in 
this country who are alarmed at the symptoms of physical 
degeneration exhibited by our town populations and who 
look to better housing and the redistribution of the people 
upon the land for remedy, and I am quite sure that 
they would not knowingly allow an enterprise such as ours 
to be crippled for want of financial support, but claims 
are so many that people are not likely to invest their 
moncy in an undertaking offering only a moderate return 
unless they know that it is urgently needed, and we are 
therefore obliged to make a direct appeal. 

In all human probability the Garden City Company 
will soon be a dividend-paying concern, and I append a 
letter received from Mr. Peat-—a member of the well-known 
firm of accountants, Messrs. W. B. Peat and Co., who 
act as auditors for the company—in answer to an inquiry 
from me as to how far, in his opinion, we were conducting 
this philanthropic enterprise on business lines. 

The success of the company hitherto has been largely 
due to the kind and generous support which the Press has 
extended to the enterprise, and I hope I am not presuming 
too far upon your kindness in asking you to publish this 
appeal for further capital. 

Any further information with regard to the aims and 
progress of the company may be obtained from Mr. 
Thomas Adams, the secretary of the First Garden City, 
Limited, 326A, High Holborn, W.C., who will also forward 
prospectuses to all applicants.—Yours, etc., 

RALPH NEVILLE. 

Dear Sir,—In reply to your letter I have no hesitation 
whatever in expressing my opinion that the First Garden 
City, Limited, is managed on strictly business and econo- 
mical lines. 

Its progress has been remarkable. Ground rents have 
been created, bringing in a substantial annual income. 
Gas works and water works have been constructed and are 
owned by your company, and the nucleus of a con- 
siderable town is already in existence. I therefore con- 
clude that the value of the estate by the developments | 
refer to has been substantially improved. 

The object the directors have in view has been to 
demonstrate that a Garden City can be run on lines which 
will yield a reasonable but modest return on the funds 
invested, thus combining philanthropic and useful effort 
with a fair prospect of profit. 

I consider that the scheme is on sound lines, although 
no dividend has yet been forthcoming, nor could one have 
been reasonably expected in the present stage of the com- 
pany’s operations.—Yours, etc., 

(Signed) W. B. PEAT. 
11, Ironmonger-lane, E.C. 1906. 
To the Chairman, First Garden City, Limited. 


THE PLURAL VOTING BILL. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

S1R,—Does not Mr. Massingham overstate the difficulty 
of registration under this bill? No doubt voters, if left to 
themselves, trouble very little about their qualifications, but 
in this case the difficulty may be surmounted by providing 
that the pluralist, unless he expresses a wish to the con- 
trary, shall be registered for the division in which he 
resides. We need not lament the disfranchisement of men 
(and they cannot be numerous) who have no settled resi- 
dence. 

One reform which ought to find a place in the bill is 
the extinction of the borough freeholder, 7.e., the man 
with a property qualification in Lambeth or Croydon, ¢.7., 
who gets a vote in the Wimbledon Division of Surrey, 
although his property is not in the division at all. This 
could be effected by enacting that no person shall be 
registered in respect of any freehold except for the con- 
stituency in which such freehold is situated.._Yours, etc., 


. = J. E. ALLEN. 
1, Mitre Court-buildings, E.C. 
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LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
THE LIFE OF ALFRED AINGER. 


ROBABLY it was with ‘‘ mixed feelings” that 
Canon Ainger’s friends first learned of the pro- 
posal to write his life; for it was a life lived, as he 
himself phrased it, in a backwater, out of the main 
stream of events, with no incidents but its books, read 
or written, its public and domestic pieties, and its 
friendships. A sketch, tenderly reminiscent, had been 
drawn by a life-long friend, the Master of Peter- 
house, in the pages of Macmillan; and this had been 
supplemented by two brilliant studies of his social 
personality from the sympathetic pencil of Miss Edith 
Sichel. With these various impressions it might have 
been possible to rest content, leaving his pictures of 
other men, Lamb and Hood, with whom he had not a 
little in common, to be his own best memorial. How- 
ever, it was thought right to attempt a more tormal 
biography, and Miss Sichel undertook the task, and 
the result is before us.* 

The first thing that strikes one about the portrait 
is the pains that have been spent upon it. It is 
less brilliantly effective than Miss Sichel’s first 
sketches ; but there is continuous evidence of research, 
and of the attempt to be just, especially to qualities 
less sympathetic tothe artist than the social gifts which 
at first so strongly attracted her. In the next place I 
should like to express my conviction that the portrait 
is, in the main, a true one. Artists know by experi- 
ence that, when people are shown portraits of their 
friends, their first comments are not in the key of praise. 
All Ainger’s friends will probably make their distinguos 
here andthere. But having done so, they will probably 
also agree that the picture could not, on the whole, have 
been better done. Here is a general sketch: 

‘*It was part of his charm thet he contrived to unite so 
many paradoxes; mercurial and formal fantastic and 
imbued with sharp common sense; he was a strange mix- 
ture of Ariel and of an eighteenth-century divine. Charita- 
ble he was more than most men, and almost as Saggy 
as he was charitable; full of deep Christian humility, yet 
with such an eye for folly that his tongue often dealt in 
mordant satire. A lover of the obvious, but so fastidious 
that he sometimes seemed capricious or unjust; dependent 
on good company, and also a creature of moods, of formid- 
able silences which none could break, till some chance word 


that took his fancy changed the weather, and the sun burst 
forth again.” 


Allowing something for style, that strikes me as a 
true description. But I think the reconciliation of the 
paradoxes lay in the essential simplicity and childlike- 
ness of the nature. There is nothing so paradoxical 
as a child, if its actions are judged by the light of pure 
reason and not as the expressions of the temperament 
from which they proceed. Ainger had all a child’s 
dependence upon surroundings and responsiveness to 
affection ; not a little of its freakishness, and moodi- 
ness, and mercurial sensitiveness to spiritual weather ; 
he had also a child’s whole-heartedness in its likes and 
dislikes, and something of a child’s frankness in giving 
expression to them ; and at the centre he had a child’s 
faith in goodness. It is not inconsistent with this to 
Say, as was said of him in Cambridge days, that he 
was a ‘‘born man of the world.” His manners in 
society were marked by a certain free formality and 
engaging candour, entirely unself-conscious, as of one 
who was prepared to be interested in the people he 
might meet; a refreshing contrast to a not unfamiliar 
type of literary lion who enters company with the air 
of a superior person who expects to be bored. Espe- 
cially in this unself-consciousness and interest in his 
neighbours was he a contrast to most men who have 
histrionic talent. I remember once asking a Bencher 
of one of the Temples, now dead, whether he had ever 


* Tue Lire aND LETTERS OF ALFRED AINGER. By Edith 
Sichel. London: Constable. 12s. 6d. net. 











seen Ainger act ; and he replied, ‘‘ 1 never saw him do 
anything else.” Theepigram, a reminiscence of Lamb’s 
repartee to Coleridge, was probably irresistible, but 
it struck me at the time, apart from its cruelty, as one 
of the stupidest judgments I had ever come across ; 
and experience only confirmed me in my opinion. 
Ainger was less preoccupied with himself than any 
other public man | knew, partly from his genuine 
interest in other people, partly from his habit framed 
in solitude of turning over in his memory the fine 
literature with which it was stored. When one met 
him on his regular journey from the Temple to the Athe- 
nzum it was possible to tell from the movement of his 
lips or the toss of his hand that he was busy with some 
favourite passage, or possibly maturing some bon mot. 
It is not a little interesting to find him recommending 
to actors, as a cure for the besetting foible of their pro- 
fession, the practice of going into ordinary society and 
taking ‘‘ a friendly and wholesome part in the common 
interests of the world.” The times when he thought 
of his dignity were occasions when he considered it 
attacked, as when foolish hostesses, who knew his 
powers, tried to get him toexhibit them for the enter- 
tainment oftheir company. He was extremely resent- 
ful when some good-natured friend mentioned his 
histrionic gifts at a dinner at which the King, then 
Prince of Wales, was present. He thought, and with 
good reason, that a Chaplain to the Queen should not 
be represented in an undignified light before the heir to 
the throne. He was fond of the observation that the 
world prefers to label a man according to his lowest 
title to distinction, especially if that title be jocular and 
his profession a serious one. 

But I am forgetting Miss Sichel, which is, per- 
haps, the greatest compliment a reader of her book 
can pay her. I should like, all the same, to remark 
upon the skill with which she has woven into her 
narrative, especially in the early chapters where she 
could not speak from personal knowledge, the reminis- 
cences of this and another friend, instead of leaving 
them, after the fashion of some modern biographers, 
side by side, in great slabs, like a series of cemetery 
monuments. Biographical details are kept in due sub- 
ordination to their relevancy to character. The portrait 
of Ainger’s father, architect of the old University 
College Hospital, shows us whence the son inherited 
the twinkle in the eyes and the humorous mouth; 
while the two delightful photographs of Ainger 
himself, one labelled ‘‘ in youth,” the other ‘‘ at eighteen 
years of age’ (though they seem to present him in 
the same suit of clothes), give us the other side of his 
character, the thoughtful boy in process of being shaped 
into the devoted minister of the Gospel by the sermons 
of Frederick Maurice at Lincoln’s Inn Chapel. After 
spending some years at a private school Ainger 
attended classes at King’s College, London, where he 
made Maurice's acquaintance and fell under his spell ; 
the other formative influence he found there, to which he 
was never tired of making acknowledgment, was that 
of Professor Brewer. There, too, he laid the founda- 
tions of several life-long friendships ; with Mr. Horace 
Smith, poet and magistrate; Mr. R. C. Browne, best 
known for his edition of M/i/ton ; and (though the bio- 
grapher does not record the fact) with the present Dean 
of Canterbury. From King’s College Ainger went to 
Trinity Hall, where he read first mathematics, and then 
law ; but his letters showthat his real interests lay then, 
where they remained always, in religion and literature. 
After his ordination he spent four years as curate at 
Alrewas in Staffordshire, then he became an assistant 
master at the Collegiate School, Sheffield ; finally, in 
1866, exchanging this post for the Readership at the 
Temple Church, which he held for twenty-six years, 
when he retired, and after a brief interval succeeded 
Dr. Vaughan as Master. 

To most Londoners of the last generation, 
Ainger and the Temple were inseparable terms. He 
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seemed an incarnation of the genius /Joct. And the 
natural congruity between the two was increased by 
Ainger’s devotion to the memory of Charles Lamb, 
who, so far as the reading public was concerned, was 
more identified with the historic walks and buildings 
than any Bencher of the two honourable societies who 
ever lived. And certainly there was much in the asso- 
ciations of the place, and much more in the services of 
the Church, characteristically ‘‘ Church of England,” 
and by good fortune served by organists of genius, 
which appealed to his taste and affection. But his 
friends knew that the pre-established harmony which 
outsiders found so convincing did not appeal so strongly 
to himself. One or two letters published in this volume 
even name the post that represented the haven of his 
ambition. It was a Canonry at Westminster! The 
discovery is to me, naturally, not a little pathetic, 
and also not a little amusing, as I for long 
had cherished a similar sentiment about the Master- 
ship of the Temple. If it is asked what it was in his 
position at the Temple that was unsatisfactory to him, 
the answer would be that there were several things. 
For one he had been there twenty-six years as 
Reader befgre Lord Rosebery offered him the Master- 
ship ; and everybody is the better for an occasional 
shift. Then, little as he cared for the exercise of 
authority, it irked him that he had no voice at all in the 
arrangement of the services. He was there by the 
authority of the Crown, but by the sufferance of the 
Benchers, and under the circumstances, the title of 
Master, z.e. Warden, did not please him, and he 
would never use it. Then, again, he came to 
realise that some of the members found his 
sermons too much like an essay, and lacking in 
unction, as compared with his predecessor’s, while 
some of the younger men vexed him by pressing for 
services on week days, which, when he had made the 
necessary arrangements, they did not attend. Others 
again resented the three months’ residence at Bristol 
to which his Canonry obliged him. There were draw- 
backs, as it happened, even to that piece of prefer- 
ment, much as he valued and enjoyed it ; and enjoyed 
the friendship of the warm-hearted people there ; for 
the climate suited him ill, and as the old canons’ houses 
in the cathedral close have long ago made way for 
business premises, a residentiary has to spend most of 
his morning and afternoon in walking down from 
Clifton to the Cathedral services and back again. | 
think it right to mention these things, because as the 
biography prints one or two letters expressing the 
wish for a change of position, and does not explain 
why Ainger desired the change, the impression might 
be conveyed that he was of a dissatisfied temper. 

The Canonry at Bristol came to him in the Jubilee 
year 1887, when he was fifty; two years previously 
Glasgow had awarded him an honorary LL.D. ; and 
in 1892 his ‘* picture” appeared in Vanzly Fair, which 
is perhaps the blue ribbon in England of general dis- 
tinction. After being caricatured, a literary man, who 
is already a member of the Athenzum, has nothing left 
to hope for in the way of recognition—nor has a 
popular preacher, who has already been “ selected” to 
preach before his University. Ainger had received 
both these tributes. In 188g he lectured for the first 
time at the Royal Institution, a distinction which he 
enjoyed as much as any that came to him. And, 
indeed, it would be true to say that he excelled as a lec- 
turermorethanasapreacher, becausehe felt freer tobring 
more of his personality into play. About the substance 
of his lectures Miss Sichel speaks with a great effort to 
be fair. They have been recently criticised, in their 
published form, by almost every newspaper in England, 
so that I need say nothing about them here. I am 
relieved to find, from letters that Miss Sichel gives, 
that Ainger himself contemplated publishing them. 
Perhaps I may explain here, what I could not explain 
in the preface to the coliected essays without indiscre- 





tion, why the paper on ‘‘ The New Hamlet ”—7e., 
Irving’s Hamlet—was omitted. I had edited it with 
the necessary freedom, and it was already printed in 
the volume, when it was discovered that Sir Henry 
Irving, with a wise prescience, had secured from a 
member of the publishing firm the promise that it should 
not be reprinted. I had some correspondence about 
it with Sir Henry Irving and tried to get him to con- 
sent to a still further castigation of the article, which 
I wished to preserve for the sake of its study of the 
character, even more than for its criticism of the 
actor. Quite naturally and justifiably Sir Henry pre- 
ferred to stand upon the promise made to him, and as 
he had a recollection that Ainger had told him he was 
ashamed of the article, I had no choice but to withdraw 
it. In the event, before the volume appeared, Sir Henry 
Irving had died and been laid to rest in the Abbey. 
Two chapters in Miss Sichel’s book that are likely 
to receive a good deal of attention in the evening 
newspapers are those on Ainger’s humour and on his 
relations with Du Maurier. From the latter the 
reader discovers how much ef his enjoyment of Punch 
in what Miss Sichel, a little unkindly, calls ‘‘ its palmy 
days,” was due to the regular supply of material fur- 
nished by the literary man to the artist. In the former 
chapter the biographer has done her best to break the 
effect of a mere catalogue of bons mots by relating 
Ainger’s humour to other qualities in him, and pointing 
out how he used his wit to convey serious criticism. 
The plea that ‘‘among the many sayings of Canon 
Ainger we cannot recall one which is unkind” seems to 
require some modification in face of the lines on the 
late Mr. Haweis’s baby quoted on the opposite page. 
The nonsense verses that follow on the person ‘‘ who 
couldn’t read Crockett’s Cleg Kelly” were not Ainger’s 
but Mr. E. V. Lucas’s. They took Ainger’s fancy as 
chiming in with his own taste in novelists, and I 


remember his quoting them with gusto one day at a 
dinner party at which there had been previously some 
talk about recent and unnecessary editions of Charles 


Lamb. It was irresistible to tell him that their writer 
was one of the ‘‘ unnecessary” editors in question. 
Mr. Lucas will perhaps forgive me if I record Ainger’s 
reply to this unexpected piece of information: ‘* Well, 
I should be glad to make his acquaintance; we must 
have much in common beside friends ; whether I think 
his edition of Lamb necessary or not he always speaks 
of me in it like a gentleman.” Ainger’s verse epigrams, 
the taste for which he imbibed in youth from the study 
of Elegant Extracts, are certainly spoilt for modern 
taste by his fondness for puns. His standard epigram 
was the famous one on a predecessor of his at the 
Temple : 
“ As Sherlock at Temple was taking a boat 
The waterman ask’d him which way he would float ; 
‘Which way?’ says the doctor; ‘ why, fool, with the stream.’ 
To Paul’s or to Lambeth—'’twas all one to him.” 
But I do not recall one of his own so purely witty with- 
out the admixture of a pun. The following, on his 
appointment to Bristol, are perhaps the best : 
“ Ainger’s made Canon, so ’tis said, 
Because so very well he read: 
‘Ah, then,’ said Smith, demurely winking 
‘He’s cannoned off the red, I’m thinking.’ 
The Chancellor had been less blamed 
If some great preacher he had named : 
‘Ah, then,’ said Smith, not even blushin’ 
‘He'd then have cannoned off the cushion.’” 
He was especially felicitous in punning quotations. The 
‘*How neat he spreads his wax,” said to Dean 
Vaughan when he spilt his candle grease on the carpet, 
is as good as any for a sample. 

But causertes must have anend. In taking leave 
for the moment of Miss Sichel’s book, I should like to 
congratulate her on the accomplishment of a very 
difficult task, and not least on the words in which she 
sums up her story. 


H. C. BeEcuine. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF MONT‘AIGNE. 


MICHEL DE MQNTAIGNE. By Edward Dowden, LL.D. “ French 
Men of Letters” Series. London: J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Os. net. 

Dr. DowpDEn’s admirable book on Montaigne is by far the 
best biographical account of him that has yet appeared ; 
certainly no other English memoir can compare with it 
in accuracy and comprehensiveness. In these respects it 
is likely to remain the standard life of Montaigne. But 
that he has discovered and laid bare the whole secret of 
the essayist’s soul the author himself would hardly main- 
tain. Montaigne, indeed, needs to be studied afresh by 
someone who can keep simultaneously in his eye a// the 
data given him in the essays, the letters, and the journal 
—someone who is too good a psychologist to be duped 
even by the semi-unconscious artifices of Montaigne him- 
self, who will know exactly where Montaigne is telling 
the whole truth, and where he is telling something less 
than the whole. A hundred critics have written upon 
him, mostly seeing in him just what they most liked or 
most detested in mankind and in mankind’s philosophy ; 
but there is still no absolutely convincing portrait of the 
man. The work is all to be done on new lines, if it is 
to be done properly. 

It is an extraordinary paradox that after apparently 
stripping himself to the skin for the benefit of his readers, 
Montaigne should still be, as Dr. Dowden puts it in his 
opening sentence, “a challenge to criticism.” The old 
controversy as to his Christianism or his freethinking is 
now of minor interest; Montaigne, with his fundamental 
incapacity for consistent thinking, was very much what 
the mood and the circumstances of the time and place 
happened to make him. Any day a temperament so 
nervous as his, with no thoroughly trained reasoning 
faculty to steady it, could pass a dozen times from religion 
to freethought and back again, and at the end of the day 
be no nearer striking out a decided course of its own than 
it was at the beginning. The more interesting contro- 
versy now is rather as to the general psychology of Mon- 
taigne. Some accept his profession of perfect candour at 
its face value; others, like Sainte-Beuve, have seen in 
his elaborate “franchise, simplesse et naiveté,” just a 
superior “ art et finesse.” Dr. Dowden, like most students, 
accepts Montaigne too much at his own valuation; he 
composes all the scattered information and _ hints 
of the essays into a symmetrical picture, but 
the picture is still Montaigne as he drew himself, not 
as he really was. No man, it is safe to say, ever sees 
his true face in the glass; and a portrait drawn from in 
front of the mirror, even with the most honest of inter- 
tions, is bound to be an over-statement of some things 
and an evasion of others. Those who have long known 
the man, and have observed him critically, know what 
records of the mental and the physical life that time and 
habit have written upon the face have been omitted from 
the painting. In the case of a literary portrait, we can 
never see the whole man if we merely look at the points 
that the artist in him—and Montaigne in particular was a 
subtle artist—has posed so as to catch all the light; we 
must look elsewhere in the book for little revelations of 
physiognomy, little betrayals of temperament of which the 
author never suspected the presence, or at any rate the 
Significance. We must know when to reject the card that 
the consummate juggler plays for us to take from the 
pack, and choose instead some card less pointedly ob 
truded but more vital to the game. 

All attempts to answer categorically the question as 
to whether Montaigne was essentially honest or dishonest 
must be finally as crude as the question itself. The truth 


seems to be that he was a man unfitted by nature in every 
way to make decisions upon momentous problems of 
philosophy, ethics, and politics, yet thrown into circum- 
stances where decisions of some kind were always de- 
manded of him. He was a mixture of the dreamer and 
the man of affairs, the sensualist and the Puritan, the 
sluggard and the athlete, and a dozen other contrarieties. 





There was a constant clash of temperaments in him; but 
always the sluggish, easy-going, pleasure-seeking Mon- 
taigne persisted as an immovable basis over which the 
more active and more heroic Montaigne functioned fit- 
fully. In ethics he was, as Dr. Dowden notes, not a 
Stoic trying to shape his life in accordance with the Stoic 
ideal—that would have meant the painful slaying of too 
many defects in him, defects, too, on which a good deal 
of his happiness depended—but an artist rolling the Stoic 
philosophy over his tongue, enjoying the salt savour of it 
as one enjoys the severe beauty, say, of a wind-swept 
moorland, but not at all desiring to quit for it his own 
warm fire and comfortable slippers. “Through his 
imagination, and only through it,” as Dr. Dowden says, 
“Montaigne was—or, to be more exact, was at times—a 
Stoic.” He will not surrender one of the sensualities that 
make life so pleasant for him; but he is quite ready to 
moralise upon them when the occasion comes, using his 
muddy experiences, after the manner of the true artist, as 
raw material for the manufacture of exquisite spiritual 
aspirations. He can write a noble essay, throbbing with 
temporary sincerity, on prayer; but we feel that five 
minutes after his pen was laid down he would be the same 
old carnal, self-indulgent being; the great actor will de- 
hypnotise himself as soon as he gets into his everyday gar- 
ments, and leave his part behind him in the dressing-room 
with his stage clothes. It was easier for Montaicne to 
think enthusiastically of “the hill and asperous way 
which leadeth unto the house of sanity” than to bruise 
his own feet in the attempt to climb it. 

All through his life there was this perpetual oscilla- 
tion between the two halves of his nature, between the 
very real Hedonist and the ideal Stoic that he would have 
liked to have been if there had been rather less physical 
discomfort attached to the profession. He could unm 
doubtedly be heroic at times; but the heroism that goes 
so far as to endure grievous suffering for a cause was im- 
possible to Montaigne. “I will go with the best party to 
the fire,” he said once, “but not into it, 1f I can help.” 
The real hero, in fact, is generally a mam whom one great 
idea blinds to all danger and discomfort ; and Montaigne 
was too many-sided for that. He saw in the civil wars 
around him that religion was partly a pretext with both 
sides for the mere gratification of the passion for fighting 
and pillage, and, with Falstaffian wisdom, he declined to 
have his precious pate cracked in other people’s quarrels 
over matters about which he did not greatly care either 
way. His sensual good-nature kept him for the most part 
frank and lovable; but there was undoubtedly an uglier 
elemnt in his character that flashed out unexpectedly now 
and then. Look, for example, at the shrill anger of the open- 
ing of the Apology of Raimond Sebonde. Montaigne has 
lost not only his head but his temper; and in this mood 
he can turn like an ill-conditioned dog and bite the very 
hand that fed him. All his life he has sung the praises 
of his ideal men, Cato and Socrates; now he can de- 
clare that “their virtuous actions are but frivolous and 
unprofitable ” because they were not Christians—a pas- 
sage as offensive to any real ethical sense as Augustine’s 
remark that “ the greatest virtues of the ancients were but 
splendid sins.” This was the uglier side of Montaigne. 
It came out again in his snappish reference to the “ new- 
fangled doctrines” of Luther, and in his rather base re- 
mark upon Copernicus’s passion for truth. A nature of 
this kind was hardly to be trusted to the full, though it 
would go right in most of the practical circumstances of 
life in virtue of its indolent dbonhomie and its nervous 
horror of pain, not only in itself but in others. But one 
feels that if ever the need had come to choose definitely 
between discreetly silent acquiescence in injustice and 
serious personal danger, Montaigne would have chosen 
the safer and more selfish part. As Guillaume Guizot 
puts it, in one of those wasp‘like stabs that now and 
then sting the Essayist to the quick: “ Decidedly if Vol- 
taire had lived in the sixteenth century he would not have 
passed over the massacre of St. Bartholomew in silence; 
and if Montaigne had lived in the eighteenth he would 
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not have moved heaven and earth for Calas.” This is 
a vital stroke, beside which a portrait of Montaigne such 
as that of Walter Pater is mere unreal prettiness. | Mon- 
talgne must be studied afresh from the roots upwards. 
Every factor of his composition must be noted and given 
its full value—his physical formation, his mental bias, his 
training, his associates. With the proper conclusion 
drawn from all these data we can then see how it was 
he came to act and think as he did both in politics and 
in religious polemic. Champion came nearest to 
doing this, but he divides Montaigne rather too arti- 
ficially into “epochs,” like a cake with even layers of 
different colours. Montaigne was not like that; he was 
all of a piece throughout his life. The problem of his 
psychology is more complex than even Champion per- 
ceived. ERNEST NEWMAN. 





ESSAYS IN SOCIALISM. 

Essays IN SOCIALISM. New and Old. By E. Belfort Bax. 
London: Grant Richards. 5s. net. 
Tuts book contains a series of essays discussing Chris- 
tianity, Woman’s Suffrage, and Economics from a 
Socialist point of view. The references to religion are 
particularly interesting to a reader of The Labour Party, 
by Mr. Conrad Noel, recently reviewed in Te 
Speaker; which attempted to prove that a close sym- 
pathy existed between Modern Socialism and Christian 
teaching. This is not the view taken by Mr. Bax. “Let 
any Socialist agitator,” he writes, “try to bring home the 
truths of Socialism to a body of persons possessed with 
any serious belief in Theology,, and he will soon have 
the necessity of taking up a determined line on the ques- 
tion brought home to him.” It does, on the face of it, 
seem probable that, since the Church has a vast property 
to defend, it will continue to remain conservative at heart 
and the willing ally of the capitalist, who is in a similar 
position, in spite of the doctrines concerning property 
contained in the Gospels. 

Mr. Bax is an uncompromising Socialist; he has no 
patience with the weaker brethren. He seems also to 
believe that the world is capable of a complete trans- 
formation; that within a measurable time we may all 
live under equal conditions. It does not seem to have 
troubled his vision of the future that reactionaries, when 
hard pressed, are only too likely to offer bribes to the 
proletariat, bribes and promises of immediate negotia- 
bility, which may well overpower the attractions of distant 
Socialism, considering how great is the wealth and power 
of those who are already most fortunately placed in 
society. If social reform is to be in reality nothing more 
than a series of such bribes offered to the majority, the 
stability which Socialism entails can never be brought 
about. Socialism is not simply an equal distribution of 
property; but an elaborate organisation to prevent a 
recurrence of inequality. 

Mr. Bax opposes female franchise on the ground 
that, women being more numerous than men, it would 
lead to the complete domination of the feminine vote. 
He argues that in this case the right of the majority to 
rule does not hold good, because there is a biological 
difference between the sexes, whereas between the classes 
and the masses the distinction is merely social. But if 
men are to have the power because they are stronger and 
more intelligent than the majority, ¢.g., than the women, 
how can you logically ignore, in distributing political 
power, the superiority of certain men over others in these 
respects ? 





A CRIB TO BROWNING. 
An EXPOSITION OF BROWNLNG’S “ SORDELLO.” 

London: William Blackwood. 
A wit once said that there were only two intelligible 
lines, the first and the last, in Browning’s Sordello, and 
that they were both untrue: “Who will, may hear 


By David Duff. 





Sordello’s story told,” and “Who would, has_ heard 
Sordello’s story told.” Mr. Duff has come to the rescue 
by publishing, with notes, a prose paraphrase of the poem 
from beginning to end. It makes a long book of 220 
pages. It is quite unreadable, of course, by itself. The 
reader is intended to keep it open by the side of the 
poems, in the manner of a schoolboy getting up his 
translation with a crib. One example will serve to show 
the quality of Mr. Duff’s translation. ‘Take the beginning 
of the second book : 
“*The woods were long austere with snow: at last 

Pink leaflets budded on the beech, and fast 

Larches, scattered through the pine-tree solitudes, 

Brightened, ‘as in the slumbrous heart o’ the woods 

Our buried year, a witch, grew young again 

To placid incantations, and that stain 

About were from her cauldron, green smoke blent 

With those black pines’—so Eglamor gave vent 

To a chance fancy.” 
Now, Mr. Duff: “The snow was gone at last. Beeches 
were putting forth their pink buds and the larches were 
donning their delicate green. ‘It was,’ said Eglamor, 
‘as if the year were a witch, who, after lying buried in 
the woods all winter, had used incantations to make 
herself young and fair again, and the fine green of the 
larches were the smoke rising from her cauldron and 
blending with the black pines.” We should have been 
grateful for a careful paraphrase of some of the unin- 
telligibly knotty passages, and for a running commentary 
elucidating the story; but to deliberately turn a poet’s 
words back to prose when they are intelligible is waste 
of time. It must be added that Mr. Duff writes clear, 
sound English. 





FICTION. 
THE ge By Upton Sinclair. London: W. Heinemann. 
I . Ss. 
THINGs THAT ARE Ca#sar’s. By H. W. Dickenson. London: 
,Heinemann. 1906. 6s. 


Ir is a painful reflection that the storm of indignation 
which has swept over the length and breadth of America 
in the last weeks has been excited not by Mr. Sinclair’s 
picture of that corrupt, callous, and greedy American 
commercialism which has created the inhuman condi- 
tions in which millions of poor people toil, but by the 
specific charge in The Jungle that the Beef Trust sells 
to the people poisonous meat. Why should such a sen- 
sation be created by the news that the Chicago packers 
make potted chicken out of diseased flesh, and dose with 
borax and glycerine old mouldy sausage that has come 
back from Europe, and “tumble it into the hoppers” 
again, when, if we are to trust our author, the average 
citizen of Chicago is striving to do on a small scale 
what the millionaires are doing on a gigantic scale : 

“Tt was a war of each against all, and the devil take 
the hindmost. You went about with your soul full of 
suspicion and hatred; you understood that you were en- 
vironed by hostile powers that were trying to get your 
money, and who used all the virtues to bait their traps 
with. The storekeepers plastered up their windows with 
all sorts of lies to entice you; the very fences by the way- 
side, the lamp-posts and telegraph-poles were pasted over 
with lies. The great corporation which employed you 
lied to you, and lied to the whole country; from top to 
bottom it was nothing but one gigantic lie. There 
were many such dangers in which the odds were all against 
them. Their children were not as well as they had been 
at home; but how could they know that there was no 
sewer to their house, and that the drainage of fifteen years 
was in a cesspool under it? How could they know that the 
pale blue milk that they bought around the corner was 
watered and doctored with formaldehyde beside? How 
could they find out that their tea and coffee, their sugar, 
and flour, had been doctored; that their canned peas had 
been coloured with copper salts, and their fruit jams with 
aniline dyes,” etc. 

The fact is that the averace American has been hit, 
not in his heart, and not in his conscience (for, appa- 
rently, he does not possess one), but in his stomach, 
which is a far more tender organ. It is undeniably most 


disturbing to read the sickening revelations of the Chicago 
meat-packing industry, such as of the killing and canning 
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of “steerly” cattle covered with boils, and of the gather- 
ing of the filth of “ Bubbly Creek” in scows to make lard 
of, and of the horrors of the pickle-rooms, and of the 
“oxidising” of old rancid butter rechurned with skim 
milk, etc., etc. ; but we do not see that the daily methods 
of the Beef Trust are any worse than the daily methods 
of the community which suffers it. The smart agents 
of the People’s Housing Company who swindle the Polish 
emigrants by selling over and over again rotten, flimsy, 
old frame houses painted to look like new, and then sell 
them up for a single month’s default, the emigrant losing 
his house and all he has paid on it, are as callous, in- 
human, ‘and unscrupulous as the millionaires. The 
editors and proprietors of the American Press who enter 
into contracts with the patent medicine companies bind- 
ing themselves that no exposure of their deleterious drugs 
shall appear in their columns are quite as criminal as 
the manufacturers of diseased sausage. It is true that 
the small men are in the grip of the master spirits in the 
game of wholesale fraud and corruption, but would they 
not do the same if the opportunity came to them? It 
is, of course, the capitalistic system that creates the spirit, 
and the spirit that has built up the capitalist system, and 
the only hope seems to be, not in State Socialism, as Mr. 
Sinclair suggests, for the master spirits would capture 
the Socialistic machine as easily as they have captured 
Chicago, but in the wise, clever men becoming the leaders 
of the people in place of the bad, clever men. And this, 
again, implies a revolution in the ideals of the average 
American citizen. 

Mr. Sinclair in The Fungle has, naturally, made the 
worst of a very bad case. He has followed Zola’s 
method and crammed into his sensational picture of the 
miseries of his exploited hero’s life the miseries 
of many lives. His Lithuanian hero,  Jurgis, 
is not a man, he is simply the vehicle for 
the author’s general indictment of Chicago’s rotten and 
corrupt and godless system. Every possible sort of 
disastrous experience befalls the wretched Lithuanian 
family: exploitation, want, disease, degradation, and 
death in Packingtown. The strength of the strong man 
Jurgis is used up quickly by the “speeding-up” methods 
of the packers, his wife sells herself to a “boss” to keep 
the roof over their heads; old Antanas dies of blood 
poisoning ; the little son is smothered in the mud of the 
side walk; the girls become prostitutes, etc., etc. All 
can be paralleled from the lives of poor exploited families 
in Packingtown, yet nobody could say that such a family’s 
experiences were common to many. After Jurgis has been 
used up in the factories, he becomes, first, tramp, and next 
a criminal—i.e., he becomes useful to a gang of politicians 
who are robbing the city ; and by this method Mr. Sinclair 
takes us into the heart of the enemies’ camp, the 
“ grafters,” and the “ bllackmaiilers,” and the police brigands 
and the City Fathers in league with them. It is an interest- 
sng picture, and The Fungle certainly bears out the simple 
saying of some homely genius, that “ Chicago is hell with 
the lid off.’ The black paint that Mr. Sindlair uses is 
very, very biack, and his white lights are merely the yearn- 
ings of the exploited populace to get out of hell and live 
under a Socialistic régime. His picture is, of course, ex- 
aggerated; but unfortunately he has not been able to 
exaggerate the baseness and the callous inhumanity of 
the spirit of Greed to which the lives of millions in all the 
“ Sweated Industries ” are now sacrificed. 


In Things that are Cesar's. Mr. H. N. Dickenson has 
accomplished a suggestive piece of satire on English 
political life. The novel is an attack on the opportunism 
apd cant that infect our party system, and we are not at 
all disposed to quarrel with the author for making his 
hero Lord Charles Brandon the mouthpiece of the Tory 
Democratic gospel, of the species that Lord Randolph 
Churchill tried in vain to propagate. Mr. Dickenson’s 
political ideas are not, indeed, particularly original, and 
the brand of Imperialism which he preaches might be styled 
Henleyism brought up to date and flavoured with Cham- 
berlainism. There is, however, conviction and a genuine 





desire to get to the bottom of things in the author's mental 
attitude, and it would be ungrateful for Liberals to lay too 
much stress on the dashing immaturity that combines with 
rare candour to make our author's analysis of militant 
Toryism most stimulating and piquant. ‘This immaturity 
is shown in the boyish idealisation of the picturesque 
figure of the hero of twenty-three, and Lord Charles 
Brandon's midnight rides and drinking bouts and horse- 
manship are detailed in the solemn tones of under- 
graduates discussing “the men” of their year. On the 
other hand, the neurotic feverishness of the hero’s mental 
outlook is neatly diagnosed, and the final sayings that 
“Brandon was a patent appliance for turning alcoholism 
into Imperialism” and “it’s the fight that matters, not 
the end” suggest that Mr. Dickenson’s next novel may 
well be inspired by “the morning after” feeling. In any 
case, the satirical portrait of the solemn prig, Henry 
Willoughby, who is stuffed full of moral principles and 
self-righteousness, is really happily done. His figure is 
emblematical of the dry rot that has so long threatened 
the existence of official Conservatism. The reckless and 
picturesque Lord Charles, who is very popular in the 
constituency, is selected by the Liberals to fight the 
solemn man of principle, Henry Willoughby, but Lord 
Charles, exasperated to madness by the Nonconformist 
conscience, suddenly smashes his party and himself by 
throwing over the Liberal programme, and, such is his 
power on a platform, he actually carries his audience 
with him! By a succession of intrigues carried through 
in a masterly manner by the traitor Cooper—and we 
must here congratulate Mr. Dickenson on a very clever 
character’ study—Willoughby is jockeyed out of his posi- 
tion as the official Conservative candidate, and Lord 
Charles is adopted in his stead. The novel, as we have 
said, suffers not a little from the author’s boyish accepta- 
tion of immature undergraduate ideals, but apart from 
this, it is a very clever performance, and augurs well for 
Mr. Dickenson’s future. 





Abbot Gasquet’s work on Henry V1II. and the Eng- 
lish Monasteries, which still holds its own as the most 
complete account of the dissolution, has been reissued at 
the popular price of 8s. 6d. (London: Bell.) This edi- 
tion is a reprint of that of 1899, with the addition only 
of a new preface. The earlier editions with maps and 
some additional text, notably a chapter on the precedents 
for the suppression, remain the most valuable, for no great 
effort has been spent on the correction of later issues. 
Minute accuracy in printing texts which are in manuscript 
is not the strong point of this work, and references to 
printed sources which gives these texts in full might with 
advantage have been introduced oftener. A controversy 
on the general questions raised by this book is being 
carried on in the Contemporary Review, partly in con- 
nection with Father Hugh Benson’s novel which treats 
of the dissolution of the monasteries. Abbot Gasquet’s 
book provides both sides with weapons: the Protestant 
party naturally finds its strength not in a defence of the 
methods of the suppression, but in an attack on the 
monastic system which induced its own suppression. 
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VERSE. 


INNoCENCIES. By Katharine Tynan. London: Bullen. 3s. 6d. 
net. 
Miss Tynan begins in Herrick’s way— 
“T sing of children and of folk on wings, 
Of faith, of love, of quiet country things ; 
Of death that is but lying down at night 
And waking with the birds at morning light,” etc. 
The second couplet is really pretty, but in the very first 
line there is a false note. To speak of birds as “ folk 
on wings” is to attempt innocency rather than to achieve 
it. Miss Tynan is too apt to think that innocency lies 
in the turn of a phrase. She labours after it, and in- 
evitably loses it. There were all kinds of fierce theories 
of life, there was a whole philosophy got with blood and 
sweat behind the innocence of Blake’s songs. You can- 
not feel the same philosophy behind Miss Tynan’s. They 
run easily, too easily. They are pretty, too pretty. It 
is simplesse rather than simplicité. You get both Blake 
and Herrick in the same poem, and though they both 
wrote on simple themes. there could not be two more 
diflerent poets; so that when you pass from a Blake 
verse like this— 
“When a little farm I keep, 
I shall tend my kine and sheep, 
And my pretty lambs shall fold 
In deep pastures starred with gold ’’— 
through three transitional yerses to a Herrick verse like 
this— 
“An old dial and a cote, 
Where the pigeons fly and float, 
And a well so green and dim, 
Where the little fishes swim ”— 
you cannct but feel that Miss Tynan is not being herself, 
If it were all like Herrick or all like Blake it might 
be that Miss Tynan was naturally like Herrick or like 
Blake, too; but she can scarcely be like both, and in 
the same poem. She is at her best when she does not 
try to be too simple, and she always writes very prettily. 





INSURANCE. 


Some NOTES ON INSURANCE SHARES. 


The aggregate paid-up capital of British life or life 
and fire insurance offices amounts to £9,509,000, but this 
gives an inadequate idea of the amount of money now 
invested in them. Present prices are so much above the 
original values that the paid-up amount has to be multi- 
plied many times to obtain the existing interest of in- 
vestors in the shares. Grouping forty-six companies 
according to the present market price of their shares, the 
result is found to be as follows: 


2 companies’ shares are under par. 


44 ” 9 over par. 
30 * nn over twice original value 
22 ” » over three times ,, - 
16 - »  overfourtimes ,, 
13 ” . over five times ,, i 
10 ” »  Oversixtimes ,, - 

9 ” ” over seven times ,, a 

7 ” »  Overeight times ,, m 

6 ” » over twelve times ,, ns 

3 ” 3»  Oovertwentytimes,, * 


In connection with this list it is to be remembered 
that it represents the survivors of a number of companies 
several times as large, which are either defunct or which, 
having been amalgamated with other offices, are undergoing 
a process of gradual extinction. Any estimate of insurance 
shares as investments formed from the above statistics 
must, of course, take into account the fact that they 
represent to a considerable extent the survival of the 
fittest. A fair proportion, however, of the offices which 
have disappeared have been successful and were taken 
over by other companies on favourable’ ms to the share- 
holders. 





Broadly speaking, insurance offers an excellent field 
for investment, as, if well-managed, the business continu- 
ally grows, while the paid-up capital remains stationary. 
Unless the ratio of profit, therefore, falls as the revenue 
increases, Or some powerful consideration intervenes, a 
rising dividend is the natural course. Seasons of good 
or bad trade but little affect the business of the com- 
panies. It might be supposed that the shares of purely 
life offices are the safest, but this view is not borne out 
by experience. A qualifying influence comes in which 
upsets the calculation of many. Proprietary offices have 
to compete with mutual ones, and it is necessary that the 
bonuses to policyholders be maintained. As a conse- 
quence shareholders do not get all they may expect. 
Thirty years ago the shares of the Standard Life Office 
were selling at over £70 each and the company paid in 
dividends £35,000 a year. About ten years later the 
necessities of competition caused a reduction in the aggre- 
gate dividends to £25,000 per annum, and the shares fell 
to £50 or thereabout. Now they can be purchased for 
half that sum. All the while the business has been growing 
and the successive quinquennial valuations (except the 
last) have shown increasing profits. The shares of the 
Star Office have also dropped in value in the last few years. 
Again, the £1 shares of the Scottish Life, a sound and 
progressive office established in 1881, now stand at 45s., 
a very moderate increase considering the length of time 
the company kas been in successful operation. The 
Guardian Office and the Pelican and British Empire, 
virtually limit the shareholders’ dividends to the earmngs 
of the share capital and the profits from non-participating 
policies, so that the participating policies are in a similar 
position to those of mutual offices. 


In fire insurance, different circumstances govern the 
management of the offices. Self-preservation suggests the 
necessity of a large reserve fund, capable of withstanding 
conflagrations of the American brand. The more ample 
the accumulations the more the directors’ minds are at 
ease and the greater the equanimity with which the 
officials can open their papers in the morning. But 
practically the growth of the reserve fund to large dimen- 
sions carries with it as a corollary increases in the divi- 
dends. Shareholders cannot be expected to be content 
with a small dividend when there is an idle amount to 
the credit of the company so large as to be several times 
the paid-up capital. Fire insurance dividends have, 
therefore, grown largely, and the tendency is still in that 
direction. The large reserve funds representing the over- 
plus of a long series of years of trading may be looked 
upon by outsiders as undivided profits, but this is hardly 
a correct view. Great conflagrations happen intermit- 
tently and, therefore, in addition to the ordimarv losses 
which the companies can successfully average, there are 
the exceptional disasters occurring at uncertain intervals 
to be provided for year by year, so as to spread the loss 
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over as long a period as possible. The accounts of a 
fire office, therefore, are at first sight apt to give an im- 
pression of greater prosperity than properly belongs to 
them. Suspended risks should be taken into account. 
The larger English fire offices have now attained positions 
of great security, as is indicated by the fact that only in 
a small minority of cases will dividends be adversely 
affected by the San Francisco disaster. On the whole, 
therefore, it would appear that the shares of offices doing 
fire business are certainly not less secure than those of 
life, but more safe, and that where a company transacts 
both fire and life, the former branch exercises a favour- 
able and steady influence on the dividends. The busi- 
ness of the large fire offices has gradually grown to 
the present dimensions during, it may be, a century o1 
more of active work, and is gathered from many countries. 
A good year means that several companies show a surplus 
balance on the twelve months’ trading larger than their 
entire paid-up capital. In these circumstances it is not 
to be wondered at that the dividends have grown to very 
high figures. 

The shares of purely accident offices have been under 
a cloud for several years in consequence of the unfavour- 
able experience which they have had with employers’ lia- 
bility risks. Personal accident has always been ‘a profit- 
able line of business, but when the Employers’ Liability 
Acts were passed and that new field opened up, it was 
too confidently assumed that the experience would be 
satisfactory also. The result has been that several com- 
panies have been most seriously crippled and others have 
had to draw on their reserve funds, at the same time with 
all possible speed replacing unsatisfactory risks with 
those of a better paying description. A certain amount 
of uncertainty still exists, as the field is widening and 
the new measure now before Parliament will at once 
induce a large accession of business. Ultimately acci- 
dent shares generally will be, doubtless, very remunera- 
tive, but those offices which limit their business almost 
entirely to personal risks give at present by far the most 
promise to the shareholders. W. R. Dovey. 





NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


LOMBARD STREET. 


No change of importance has taken place in the 
Money market this week and, in spite of the require- 
ments in connection with the Stock Exchange settle- 
ment, conditions have remained very easy. This is, 
perhaps, the more surprising as a considerable amount 
had to be repaid to the Bank, but the explanation, at 
least partly, is that the Treasury has been releasing 
funds and that the reserve has been materially 
augmented. The Bank return shows an increase of 
41,202,000 in the stock of bullion, of which £632,000 
came in from abroad. The balance and a contraction 
of £356,000 in the note circulation represent the 
return of currency from the provinces after the Scotch 
term and the holidays. The result is an increase of a 
million and a half in the reserve, which is now up to 
244 millions against 27} millions a year ago. The 
market has therefore been able to redeem nearly three 
millions of ‘‘ other” securities while reducing ‘“ other” 
deposits by only £1,843,000, so that its position is now 
much stronger. It by no means follows, however, that 
money is to continue easy for any length of time or 
that there is any probability of a reduction in the 
Bank rate. As the end of the month approaches there 
is almost certain to be a spasm of stringency, and 
before that has been well surmounted the usual drain 
of gold to Egypt, South America, and elsewhere will 
begin to make itself felt. These factors, however, have 
scarcely loomed above the horizon yet, and the market 
may make the most of the cheap credit which it is at 
present enjoying. The Irish Land stock issue makes 
little difference, as the amount reserved for the public 





is understood to be only four millions, and the instal- 
ments are spread over the next five months, so that 
the disturbance to the market is reduced to a minimum. 


Stock ExcHANGE SETTLEMENT. 

There is no improvement to record in Stock 
Exchange business, which remains at an exceedingly 
low ebb, but the Settlement this week has helped to 
pass the time away. It was not a very difficult affair 
to manage, for the open account showed no expansion 
and money was rather cheaper. The banks tried to 
get 44 per cent. for their loans, but had to come down 
to 4} and 4 per cent., and contangoes, as a rule, were 
a trifle lighter than on the last occasion. Under 
ordinary circumstances such conditions must be re- 
garded as favourable to an upward movement, but as 
1 explained recently so much stock is nowadays 
carried speculatively outside the House that the 
Settlement provides very little indication of the real 
position. It is not much more than the fag-ends that 
come under review once a fortnight. However, there 
appeared to be a rather ragged account in Dover “ A,” 
a few South American Railway stocks, Mexicans, 
Grand Trunks, and Hudson’s Bay shares, but among 
Internationals both Turks and Russians were in short 
supply. So far as the last-named is concerned, the 
scarcity is probably artificial, but it is never possible 
to get at the true position in this market. The new 
loan has now dropped to a discount, partly owing to 
the troubled outlook for the country and partly because, 
in spite of what was said to the contrary at the 
time, a large proportion of the stock has not been 
placed with real investors, but is in the hands of 
‘* bulls,” who are beginning to feel very stale indeed. 
Paris has been trying to reduce its load this week, but, 
finding there were no buyers, turned round and decided 
to put the best possible face on things. In other direc- 
tions interest has been at a very low ebb, and even in 
the Yankee market it is difficult to keep up a pretence 
of activity, generated from Wall Street, when the 
public refuse to dance to any tune, 


IrisH Lanp Stock 

This issue has been expected for a long time and it 
made its appearance on Tuesday evening. The amount 
is £7,000,000 and it was offered at the attractive price 
of 89, while a full half year’s interest is payable on 
January 1 next, although the final instalment has not to 
be met till November 13. The market never likes an 
issue of thiskind to hang fire too long, and the pro- 
spectus was welcomed witha sigh of relief rather than 
expressions of enthusiasm. In fact, the doubt was very 
generally expressed whether the thing would “ go,” 
and it was with considerable surprise that the market 
learned of the closing of the lists at midday on Thurs- 
day, the issue having been by that time subscribed six 
times over. It is understood, however, that the Post 
Office has taken about three millions. For people who 
can afford the luxury of these very gilt-edged invest- 
ments, the stock seems a much better bargain than 
Consols,forthe security is practically the same, while the 
interest is } per cent. higher and the price is lower than 
Consols at the last making-up. So the market showed 
its belated appreciation of these facts by putting the new 
stock up to 7 premium after it had been quoted at } 
nominal. 


Hupson’s Bay Divipenp." 

It is at the very handsome rate of £3 10s. per 
share, making £4 for the year as against #2 18s. for 
the previous twelve months. Moreover, £25,000 is 
written off buildings account, £15,000 is set aside for 
irrigation expenditure, and £10,000 is added to the 


employees’ benefit fund, a total of £50,000 as com- 
pared with £20,000 last year, and still the carry- 
forward is 496,300 against £94,000. These figures 
would indicate that the profits amounted to over 
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FIRST GARDEN CITY, LIMITED. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1900, as a Company limited by shares. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL . . . ° ° £300,000. 














The Company is issuing a Prospectus, which has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, inviting subscription at 
par for 32,848 Ordinary Shares of £5 each, being balance of £5 shares. 


Payable in full, or 10s. on Application, 40s: on Allotment, and balance in two calls of 25s, each, at intervals of not less 
than two months. 





DIRECTORS. and surrounded by an agricultural belt of land of its own, where the inkabi- 
RALPH NEVILLE, Fsq., K.C., Chairman, Banstead Place, Banstead, | tants should become their own landlords. 

Surrey. | A site containing 3,818 acres of agricultural land was selected. The 
Col. F. S. BOWRING, C.B., R.E., 6, Nevill-park, Tunbridge Wells. | Pioneer Company thereupon transferred its assets to First Garden City 
The Right Hon. LORD BRASSEY, K.C.B., 4, Great George-street, West- Limited. — é 

minster, London, S.W. The Pioneer Company was then dissolved. 

EDWARD CADBURY, Esq., Manufacturer, Bournville, Birmingham. First Garden City, Limited, was registered on the 1st day of September, 
REGINALD R. CORY, Esq., Colliery Proprietor, Duffryn, near Cardiff. | 1903, with a capital of £300,000. The dividend on the shares is limited toa 
HENRY B. HARRIS, Esq., Solicitor, 37, Kensington-square, London, W. | cumulative dividend of 5 per cent., all further profits to be devoted to the 
EBENEZER HOWARD, £sq.. Author ot “Garden Cities of To-morrow,” | benefit of the town andits inhabitants. _ : ; cis 
Norton Way, Letchworth, Herts. The Directors consider themselves justified in stating their convictien, 


T. H. W. IDRIS, Esq., M.P., J.P., L.C.C,, Manufacturer, Pratt-street,Camden | after an experience of over two years, that the success of the enterprise is 
Town, Lonaon, N.W. in a certain degree assured. 

HOWARD D. PEARSALL, Esq., M.Inst.C.E., 21, Parliament-hill, London, | _ The Directors feel sure that the Company's need for further support 
N.W. simply requires to be widely knewn to secure investment in a concern 

FRANKLIN THOMASSON, Esq., M.P., J.P., 36, Gloucester-square, | which not only offers a reasonable return, but which identifies the share- 


London, W. | holders with an enterprise of deep interest. 
a WiLLIAMS, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Wheelside, Hindhead, THE LETCHWORTH ESTATE 
nuiened q | " The Estate is situated between ae a8 te the Great 
> > ‘orthern Railway. It has been purchase rom several owners for 
LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK, LTD., roo and 1o1, Fore-st., E.C, | £152,960 08. 64. representing oll £40 an acre for an area of about 
SOLICITORS 3.818 acres. The Buildings on the Estate were at the time of purchase 


| . 
aiatien ‘ valued, for insurance purposes, at £84,47e. 
BALDERSTONE AND WARRENS, 33, Bedford-row, London, W.C. Sites for the erection = poe houses, 25 shops, seven factories, a church, 
AUDITORS. 


a chapel, a public hall, schools, etc., etc., have n let or selected. 

W. B. PEAT AND CO., Chartered Accountants, 11, lronmonger- e, or are in course of erection. Of these, buildings to the value of £6,500 have 
| 
| 


Buildings of a capital value of some £162,000 have already been erected 
London, E.C, been erected by the Compan 


. ~ . { 6 
SECRETARY AND REGISTERED OFFICES. The present water sup ; is sufficient for a town of 6,ce0, andthe gas 


: “— | works are capable of producing six million cubic feet of gas per annum. 

THOMAS ADAMS, Esq., F.C.1L.S., 326a, High Holborn, London, W.C. Both of these works are capable of easy enlargement, 

The Capital Account of the Company at a4th May stands as follows :— 

. Its nominal share capital is £300,000, divided into 59,40eshares of £5 each 
The prospectus, amongst other things, states as follows : | and 3,00e shares of £1 each, of which £113,894 has been issued for cash and 
For some years past public attention has been increasingly directed to | £20,278 allotted tothe shareholders of the Garden City Pioneer Company, 

the conditions ot existence affecting the lives of a great proportion of the | Limited, on taking over their enterprise. 





| 
| 
| 


working classes in London and our great towns. Indeed, the physical con- The whole of the shares hitherto offered for subscription having been 
dition of a considerable percentage of our population compelled attention. | applied for,the Directors now offer for subscriptien all the remaining £5 
The remedy must be sought in the main in the provision by foresight | sh 


n ou : ares, amounting to £164,240, retaining 1,588 £1 shares unissued. The 
and organisation of conditiens of life compatible with the physical and | Directors believe that, upon the further development of the Estate, the 
moral welfare of those engaged in mechanical industries. | security for these shares will prove to be ample. 

Mr. Ebenezer Howard, in his book, ‘Garden Cities of To-morrow,” | The operations of the Company to date have, in the Directors’ opinion, 
demonstrated the gratuitous character of the worst of the social evils | increased the value of the Estate to an extent much beyond theamount of the 
from which we suffer. expenditure incurred. ; 

The Pioneer Company was formed with a subscribed capital of £29,000 >rospectuses (upon the terms of which and upon the form accompanying 
to perform the preliminary work of investigation and to select a site in a which applications will alone be received) can be obtained at the offices of the 
rural district for a first experiment in the development of a town built upon | Company or from the Bankers, Solicitors, and Auditors. 








£450,000 as compared with £310,000 for 1904-5, and 
the company must have had a gorgeously successful Prospectuses have not been so plentiful as they 
year. Butit had need to in order to justify the advance | were before the Whitsuntide holidays, and apart from 
in price, which is about double that ruling twelve | the Irish Land Loan already referred to there has 
months ago. The yield is consequently only about | been nothing of much interest or importance. John 
4] per cent., and considering the fact that the fur sales | I. Thornycroft and Co., Limited, offered £100,000 5} 
have been exceptionally remunerative and that the | per cent. Second Mortgage Debentures at par, being 
Canadian land boom has probably seen its best days | part of an authorised issue of £150,000. The profits 
for the time being, the return is not adequate. The | would seem to show that the interest is fairly safe, but 
company has suffered violent fluctuations in the past | the company has not done very well; it is over- 
and is likely to do so again; when the price comes | capitalised and may have some hard times yet to face. 
down to 50 or 60 it will be quite time enough to con- | These Debentures must therefore be regarded as 
sider whether a purchase would be advisable. For | decidedly speculative. The Canadian Pacific Sulphite 
the present the shares should be left in the hands of | Pulp Company has a capital of £107,000 divided into 
the riggers who are so eager to trumpet their merits | A, B, and C shares, with rather cleverly apportioned 
because they cannot pay for them. | rights. It may do well, but the business has been 

| rather overdone. Stutchbury’s, Limited, is to take 
Beira RaiLway. | over the principal assets of Geen, Evison, Stutchbury, 
| 
| 


New INVESTMENTS. 


The trustees for the Debenture-holders have issued | and Co., Japanese and Chinese merchants. The capital 
a circular which, among other things, shows that the | is £50,000, which is evidently a great deal more than 
line in the past five years has only once earned any- | the business has required hitherto. The shares may 
thing on the £1,100,000 First Debenture stock. It | safely be left to the underwriters. 
also admits that recent traffics have been swollen 
by the carriage of construction materials and that the | First GARDEN City, LiMiTED. 
accounts as presented are unintelligible. The trustees This is a venture which is eminently deserving of 
have taken a long time to discover this last fact, and | support, and support is all it requires to make it com- 
that their eyes have now been opened is doubtless due | mercially successful. Subscriptions are invited for 
to the necessity of trying to whitewash the Chartered | 32,848 shares of £5 each entitled to a cumulative 
Company, whose nominees they are. Such criticisms | dividend of 5 per cent., any surplus profits being 
lend so fine an air of impartiality to their special plead- | devoted to the benefit of the town and its inhabitants. 
ing! But the cloven hoof shows itself in the sugges- | There is every reason to hope that more than 5 per 
tion that they should appoint an “independent” | cent. will be earned, and although ‘‘ philanthropy and 
director when the Debenture-holders’ Committee is 5 per cent.” carries a certain sweet, people who wish 
agitating to get the control out of the hands of the | to help a splendid work and at the same time secure a 
Chartered Company. And the line will never do any | very promising investment cannot do better than 
good until that is accomplished, apply for shares, LeMBARD. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND MEMOIRS. 

The History of England from Addington's Administration 
to the Close of William IV.'’s Reign (1801-1837). By the Hon, 
C. Brodrick, D.C.L. Completed and revised by J. K. Fothering- 
ham, M.A. (Longmans, 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Fascination of London. Clerkenwell and St. Luke’s. 
Comprising the Borough of ran. By G. E. Mitton. Edited 
by Sir Walter Besant. (A. and C. Black, 1s. 6d. net. — 

iddle 


) 
English Costumes. By Dion Clayton Calthrop. II. 
Ages. (A.and C. Black, 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Guilds of Florence. By Edgcumbe Staley. (Methuen, 
16s. net. 

, POLITICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 

Infant Mortality. By George Newman, M.D., D.Ph., 

F.R.S.E. (Methuen, 7s. 6d. net.) 
By J..E. G. de 


National Education and National Life. 
Montmorency, B.A., LL.B. (Swap Sonnenschein, 3s.) 


THEOLOGICAL. 

The Virgin Birth and the Divinity of Christ. By Principal! 
Walter F. Adeney, M.A.,D.D. Ovigina/l Sin. By the Rev. F. R+ 
Tennant, M.A., B.Sc. Zhe Consciousness of Jesus. By the Rev. 
Charles Moinet, M.A., D.D. Zhe Permanent Elements of 
Religion. By Professor D. S. Margoliouth, M.A., D. Litt. 
Revelation by Visions and Voices. By the Rev. Edwin A. Abbott, 
M.A., D.D. (Francis Griffiths, 6d. net each.) 

The Knowledge of God and Its Historical Development. 
By Henry Melvill Gwatkin, M.A. Two volumes. (Edinburgh : 
T. and T. Clark, 12s. net.) 

Parsons and Pagans, being an indictment of Christianity 
andthe exposition ofa new faith. By Vivian Carey. (Drane, 
3s. 6d. net.) 

Jesus. By Arno Neumann. Translated by Maurice A. 
Canney, M.A. With a Preface by Professor P. W. Schmiedel. 
(A. and C. Black, 2s. 6d. net.) 

MEDICAL. 

Principia Therapeutica, By Harrington Sainsbury, M.D., 
F.R.C.P. (Methuen, 7s. 6d. net.) 

Fibroid Tumour: a New Treatment for Fibroid Tumour 
and some other Diseases of Women. Without Operation. By 
John Shaw, M.D., Lond. (Swan Sonnenschein, 2s. 6d, net.) 


ART AND BELLES LETTRES. 

The National Gallery, London: the Early British School. 
Newnes’s Art Library. (Newnes, 3s. 6d. net.) 

Etudes d'Art Etranger. Par William Ritter. 
Société du Mercure de France, 3 f. 50 c.) 

Lectures on the Influence of Poetry and Wordsworth. By 
F. W. Robertson. (H. R. Allenson, 2s, 6d.) 

English Coloured Books. By Martin Hardie. 
25s. net.) 

Music and Musicians. 
(John Lane, 5s. net.) 


(Paris: 


(Methuen, 
By Edward Algernon Baughan. 


CLASSICS. 
Ptutarch's Coriolanus. Edited with Introduction and 
Notes. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2s.) 


EDUCATIONAL. 
Easy Latin Prose. By W. Horton Spragge, M.A. 
(Arnold, 1s. 6d.) 
Arnold's Modern French. Book l. 
Hutton, M.A. (Arnold, 1s, 6d.) 


TRAVEL. 

The Balkan Trail. By Frederick Moore. (Smith, Elder, 
108. 6d. net.) 

Picturesque Brittany. By Mrs. Arthur G. Bell. With 

Illustrations in Colour by Arthur G. Bell. (Dent, 10s. 6d. net.) 


Edited by H. L. 
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Algeria and Tunis. Painted and Described by Frances E. 
Nesbitt. (A. and C. Black, 20s. net.) 


Felicity in France. By Constance Elizabeth Maud. 
(Heinemann, 6s.) 


NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS. 

De Flagello Myrteo. By Richard Garnett. (Elkin Mathews, 
2s. 6d. net.) 

The Catholic Faith. By W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 
(Hodder and Stoughton, ts. net, paper; 2s. cloth.) 

Travels in the Interior Districts of Africa. By Mungo Park. 
“Thin Paper Classics.” (George Newnes, 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Truth about Secular Education: its History and 
Results. By Joseph McCabe. (Watts, 6d.) 

Haeckel’s Riddle of the Universe, with new Preface by 
Translator in reply to critics. (Watts, 6d.) 

Aylwin. By Theodore Watts-Dunton. 
Postscript, and a Portrait of the Author. 
Press, leather, 5s. net.) 

The Chevalier Bayard. Translated by Sara Coleridge. 
Newnes’s Pocket Classics. (Newnes, 2s. 6d. net.) 

Our Friend the Charlatan, by George Gissing; The Apple 
of Eden, by E. Temple Thurston; Mankind in the Making, 
by H. G. Wells; Jemima, by Ella MacMahon; 7he Devil's Keg, 
by ns Cullum; and Zhe God in the Garden, by Keble 
Howard. (Chapman and Hall, 6d. each.) 

Hasty Fruit, By Helen Wallace. (Elliot Stock, 6s.) 

Lyra Innocentium. By John Keble. (George Newnes, 


2s. 6d. net.) 
FICTION. 
The Agony of Love and Hate. By A. R. King. (Drane, 6s.) 
The Seat of Moods. By W.H. Koebel. (Francis Griffiths, 


38. 6d.) 
The Way of the Gods. By John Luther Long. (Macmillan, 
6s.) 


Latter-day Sweethearts. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. (Fisher 
Unwin, 6s.) 

The Vine of Sibmah: A Relation of the Puritans. By 
Andrew Macphail. (Macmillan, 6s.) 
The Spoils of Victory. By B. Paul Neuman. (Murray, 6s.) 
The Mantle of the Emperor; being the Adventures and 
Observations of Richard Blennerhasset on the Following of the 
Third Napoleon. By Ladbroke Black and Robert Lynd. 
(Francis Griffiths, 6s.) 
A Stranger Within the Gates: A Story of the Severn Side. 
(Francis Griffiths, 6s.) 
The Master of Marshlands. By Evelyn Everett-Green. 
(Ward, Lock, 6s.) 
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